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DOUBLY FALSE. ‘*‘ That’s tough,” answered Joshua, really disap- “T reckon I’d better go right hum my own self 
Sa pointed. “Good gracious! who'd a thought of | and kind’er break the news to her easy. She’s got 
CHAPTER XII. finding you here arter we'd all gone into mourn- | sort a used to the property, you know.” 
eee ing for you, and got kind’er pacified aboutso many | ‘Virginia smiled faintly at this and said, in her 
siete Ch Ah cot | going down at once. I only hope she'll take it | innocence, “ Oh, she will never think of that. It 
Josuva Hurp went down to the hotel where | mild.” | will make no difference to her.” 
Seymour was staying to get the gold for hishorses, | ‘We have just been speaking of that—my “Who is this ?” exclaimed Cora, joining them. 


and chanced to pass up the hall just as Cora and | cousinandI. No one must be taken by surprise.” | ‘‘ What, Josh! dear old Josh!” 
her cousin were stan ding ? “Yes, mam, it’s me, 
within the parlor door. = sure enough. But you— 
The beauty of these girls by jingo, I can’t tell which 
would have been sean is which. How you 
anywhere, but, in deep haye grown, both on 
mourning and saddened you.” 
by misfortune, the effect “Then you cannot tell 
of their appearance was us apart, Joshua?” said 
calculated to excite some- Cora, smiling. “ Try! 
thing deeper and purer try !” 
than admiration. Joshua **Couldn’t du it to save 
was not much given to my life,” was the puzzled 
emotions of taste or feel- answer. ‘ Defy her tu 
ing, but he stopped short tell which -is her own 
in his quick, plunging darter and which isn’t.” 
walk, and stared at them “What nonsense, 
with doubt and astonish- Joshua! Why, I have 
ment in his face. ridden on your shoulder 
“ By goram, if grown a hundred times.” 
folks ever looked like “And so has both on 
children, them gals belong 
to the family somehow. 
Sich bair as that doesn’t 
crop out on any other 
heads that I know on. 


ye, that’s nothing.” 
Virginia, who was fall- 
ing back into the sadness 
war til LY / WS which had become ha- 
WAN | Zw) // iy) |) jh MSS AY a R7sHi— ~~‘ bitual to her, seemed 


What if it was them? PME ACM) jp Y , ra distressed by the light 
Allher bread’ed bedough 4 SAK YN 7 | | i DN — —_ tone of this conversation, 
mighty quick.” hia PEA AG AeA RAW / /// j Mi : A \\ BS =-—— and asked Joshua if he 
_ While he stood mutter- i 4) ff ip \ VON | : could go up.the river by 
ing these words to him- i! Mf, i: the first train and carry 


the news of their arrival 
to the home which they 
would be sure to reach in 
the morning. 

“Yes,” Joshua said, 
“he was on hand for 
anything, and would 
make a straight line for 
the depdét the minute he’d 
secured a bag of gold a 
\ young chap in the hotel 
f owed him.” 
| “TIT will write a line 
and have it ready,” said 
Cora, exhibiting a good 
deal of nervous excite- 
ment. ‘“ Are you going 
up stairs, cousin ?” 

“Yes,” answered Vir- 
ginia, sadly. ‘‘ Even this 
meeting troubles me more 
than I expected.” 

A strange light came 
into Cora’s eyes; she was 
evidently glad to be alone. 

For ten minutes after 
she entered the parlour 
Cora Lander walked up 
and down the room, at 
first rapidly, like one 
whose thoughts were in 


self, Virginia Lander 
came out of the parlor 
and passed him. Her 
long black dress swept 
across his heavy shoes, 
and her side face was 
turned toward him. 

“Marm, marm—TI say 
is—is—it you, or ain't it 
nobody as I cares about ? 
My nameis Joshua Hurd.” 

“Joshua Hurd!” ex- 
claimed Virginia, turn- 
ing back. ‘Oh, Iam so 
glad you are here !” 

“ And it’s you, and 
t’other one tu; I saw you 
a standing together, and 
my heart riz right up 
inter my mouth. But the 
old getlemel a he on | \ Wet 
hand? Thought you was ji A PAU Whi yen . 
all gone to smash at once.” Sa bs YY Wy VY I ip . 

Virginia turned her yWiar Fees: is 
face away, not in anger 
at the stolid creature, 
but the pain at her 
young heart was terrible: 

“We come back alone,” 
she said, with tears in 
her eyes. “Do not let 


us talk of fe : My cousin ae ; then with mea- 
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chaos and planted themin her mind. She took 
up a pen to write at last, but flung it down again, 
having formed a quick resolution. 

“Tet him go,” she said, beginning to pace the 

floor again. ‘Itis better not. Iwillneither send 
note nor message, but let me be certain.” 
_ She rang the bell, and, when the servant answered 
it, inquired what was the latest train up the river. 
The man answered that one would leave a little 
before eleven, She dismissed him and gave herself 
up to anxious thought again. 

When Joshua came down for his instructions, 
Cora was sitting in the parlour alone, graye and 
apparently composed. 

She had changed her mind about writing. 
Indeed, the effort was too much, but Joshua could 
tell all that. was necessary. ‘‘ Her cousin and her- 
self had escaped and were in New York. A vessel 
had picked them up at sea when almost starved, 
and in her they had gone back to England, but 
these things would all be explained in due time 
without burdening his memory with them. Tell 
the people at-home that he had seen them, that 
would be enough.” 

This she said very quietly, looking in his face 
all the time, as if to challenge close observation, 
As he was going out she called him back and said. 
with a smile: 

“So you cannot make out which of us belongs 
to the lady up yonder, or which is the orphan and 
heiress ?” 

Ws No, Tll be hung and choked to death if TI 
can. 

“Oh, you are dull, Joshua; but there will be 
plenty of the people who can tell us apart, I dare 
say. 

“Not a critter, without it’s our Eunice. She 
might.” 

“Oh, Aunt Hunice, as we used to call her. How 
cross she was,” said Cora, holding up her hands in 
mock terror. 

“Cross! Wall I reckon she is.” 

“But she was always devoted to—to Mrs. 
Lander.” 

“ And is yit; but natur is natur, and Eunice’s is 
awful sometimes. Now Mr. Lander was a good 
man, but she e’enamost hated him.” 

“But his daughter, she was a favourite with 
Eunice.” 

“No, she wasn’t. If you’re her, you must have 
found that out. She took to the other gal mostly, 
and so did I.” 

“Tndeed! Well, well, you will think better of 
it when we get home. Go now, Joshua, or you 
will be too late for the train, By the way, had 
you not better go early in the morning? It will 
give you plenty of time. We shall not start before 
ten.” 


Joshua gathered up the end of a shot bag, which 
he had brought from the stable to carry his gold 
in, and, resting it on his knee, tightened the string 
with both hands. 

“ Jest as you think best,” he said. ‘ Shouldn't 
wonder if the madam ’ell be disappointed when 


she finds out that this isn’t all hern,” he muttered. | 
| tell. I have moved Heaven and earth to reach 


“ Tt’ll come awful tough for her to give up. Jest 
as you think best.” 

Cora arose, and, in order to hurry the man off, 
tied up the bag with her own hands. 

“Go now; go, my good fellow, or you will get 
but little rest,” she said, taking his cap from the 
marble console and putting it on his head. “Be 
sure and start very early in the morning.” 

Joshua lifted himself heavily from the damask 
chair on which he had been seated, and moved 
away with the bag of gold grasped tightly in his 
hand, muttering to himself : 

‘Tl make sure of that by going up to-night.” 

The moment he was gone, Cora went up to her 
cousin’s chamber, and flinging herself on a couch 
complained bitterly of a headache, which: she said 
was torturing her. But she declined Virginia's 
offered help, and lay with her face to the wall, 
apparently asleep, but buried in deep thought. 
At dark some tea and a light supper was sent up, 
of which they both partook with considerable 
appetite, Cora observing that a headache hike that 
was sure to make her hungry, while her cousin 
suggested that they had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing—an unwise thing when they had both so 
much need of strength. After a little, Cora arose 
and proposed going to bed at once. 

“We have had a weary day,” she said, “and 
you look very pale, dear; besides, I am so de- 
pressed.” 

. “Yes; itis a sad return home. I do not feel 
as if I should ever sleep sweetly again.” 

“But you must. I will not go to my Own room 
till you are safe in bed; you would sit up erying 
half the night if I left you alone.” 

“No, my heart is too mournful for tears.” 

“Still you must try for rest, or no sleep will 
come to me.” 


“ For your sake, then, I will go.” 

Virginia arose with a weary look and prepared 
herself for bed. Cora helped her to undress, and 
with a gentle hand brushed out the masses of 
chestnut brown hair which glowed with a ruddy 
tinge in the light as she braided it loosely in one 
massive cable. These pleasant feminine atten- 
tions were rather unusual to her, and Virginia 
received them gratefully. 

“Ah! what a mournful day we shall have to- 
morrow,” she sighed, wearily taking off her dress. 
“You have something to look forward to, Cora, 
but I—” 

The unhappy girl turned away her head, and 
lying down half undressed, with her cheek to the 
pillow, began to cry. 

“Don’t, don’t give way so,” said Cora, bending 
over her. “Remember, to-morrow we shall be 
home.” 

Virginia sobbed still more piteously. 

« At home, without him! Rich, helpless, op- 
pressed with cares. How shall I ever fill his 
place ?” 

A strange look swept Cora’s features. She 
almost smiled, yet a hateful expression mingled 
with the smile. 

“Do not think about that now, but put on 
your night dress : you will take cold.” 

Virginia arose and invested herself in the full 
white garment which gave her a nun-like purity 
of lcok. She dropped on her knees, and, with her 
face buried in both hands, prayed meekly for 
several minutes. Then she arose with a heavy 
sigh, and kissing her cousin good-night, lay down, 
turning her face to the wall. 

“‘Good-night, dear; rest well,” said Cora, 
smoothing the counterpane with her hand. “ Now 
I can go content: Good night.” 

With these words Cora stole softly out of the 
room, murmuring good-night as she went. 

Instead of going to her own chamber, the girl 
turned toward the staircase and swept down to 
the broad hall on which their parlour opened. At 
the lower end of this passage she saw Seymour 
walking up and down, on the watch. The 
moment her dark garments fluttered into sight he 
came forward and followed her into the parlour: 
She closed the door and drew a bolt, so gently 
that he did not detect the action. 

“Now, now tell me everything,” she said, 
seating herself on a couch and motioning him to 
a place by her side. “I am anxious, eager to 
know what brought you here.” 

“Why ask that ?” cried the young man, bending 
his radiant eyes upon her, while her hand was 
pressed between both his so ardently that her 
fingers unconsciously returned the clasp. ‘“ Why 
ask? You brought mehere. I could not live 
with the Atlantic between us—death seemed 
better than that.” 

* And you love me so?” 

“Eove you! Don't ask me how much, or I 
might tell you what I have done.” 

‘ What you have done? But I do ask.” 
“Ask what, dear one? There is nothing to 


this place—to obtain the means without which 
you would not be yourself. I haye money now, 
brightest and dearest—ready gold and plenty of 
it, at least for the present ; enough, in fact, to give 
us a fair start in life. Only say that you love me 
dearly as T love you, and a glorious future is 
before us.” 

“TJ haye said it a hundred times, Seymour,” 
she answered, bending fondly toward him, but 
remarking, even in this rush and glow of affec- 
tion, that he looked wild and spoke hurriedly, 
with his eyes bent downward. 

“ But again, and again I want to see love light 
in your eyes and passion on your lips every 
moment of my life. It is my food, my drink, 
the air I breathe. Oh, girl! girl! how I love 

ou!” 
y He threw his arms around ‘her and} strained 
her to his bosom with a vehemence that frightened 
her. She was ardent and given up to her own 


besides love in all this, and she felt it witha thrill 
of terror. ; 
“You are cold; you shrink from me, after all 
that Lhave done to win you—while my heart is 
struggling so madly to find yours.” 
“No no!” she protested. “Ilove you—I love 
you—ten thousand times over I love you! It 
may be folly, it may be madness, but I do love 
ou.” 

“My darling ! my brave, bright, beautiful love ! 
Now I am no longer afraid. I regret nothing. 
There is no treachery, no wrong that love like 


this would not sanctify. Let me look at you. 
“Heavens, how beautiful you are! These: little, 


warm hands, how they cling to mine! How 
white they are! But I will make them rosy with 


wild will like himself, but there was something | 


kisses. Oh, girl! girl! I thought you were 
dead—that this glorious form was weltering in the 
deep, torn by sharks—lost! lost! The thought 
was driving me mad. But you are here! you are 
here! I can see your heart beat and your cheeks 
flush, and these dear lips parted with smiles as 
you listen. Tell me! tell me once more, how 
much you love me!” 

“Why ask me again?” she said. “Did I ever 
deny my love when you were penniless ?” 

“No, girl, no; but you refused to share that 
penniless state.” , 

“ Because I hoped for something better. My— 
my relative was then alive. He was generous, 
and loved me. When we reached home, T in- 
tended to appeal to him. It would not have been 
in vain.” 

“ Was this your real intention ?” 

“J had no other—you would have heard from 


me. Imight have asked such letters as would — 


satisfy him of your honourable position, nothing 
more. But he is dead.” 

« And so we must fall back on my little hoard 
of gold. ‘Will that be enough for you?” 

“Tt would be difficult to say how much woyld 
be enough,” answered Cora, with a bright smile. 
“Plenty of property is necessary to make love 
like ours perfect. I should perish, body and soul, 
without objects of beauty all around me. It is 
because you are so handsome, so peerlessly grace- 
ful, that I can think of no one else? I often ask 
myself, if you were plain and insignificant, even 
common looking, would not my pride sweep you 
off among the herd of ordinary men ?” 

“T never thanked Heaven for good looks before,” 
said Seymour with genuine warmth. “In fact, I 
never thought of it; few men do, I fancy. Then, 
if I had been good and great, and all that men 
study and strive for, you might never have 
thought of me ?” 

“Oh, I would have everything, but T shall 
make you vain; your eyes flash with triumph 
already. See how easily a woman loses her 
power when she says honestly, ‘I love you.’” 

“No, no; she exalts herself. Would that I 
had millions to lavish upon you instead of twenty 
paltry thousands.” : 

«Twenty thousand! that is not much,” she said, 
growing thoughtful for a moment. “But what 
then? We shall not be without resources; I have 
ideas, and courage and will enough for anything. 
What if I were richer than you think ?” ; 

“So that you loved me still, I should rejoice— 
but only for your sake.” The young man spoke 
honestly, and with a tone of sadness In his voice. 
“Could I have been sure of you, poverty would 
have been nothing. Oh! how much better to 
work for you! But all that is oyer, and I am 
brave enough to be glad.” 

“We must not talk of work—I hate it,” said 
Cora, smiling brightly upon him. “To me the 
world is divided into two classes—those who 
work and those who enjoy. Had I been of the 
working classes, the very loathing of it would 
have driven me to struggle upwards, as both men 
and women can in this country.” 


“ Ah! if we could have had patience to wait for . 


that !” said Seymour, with a sudden passion. “To 
work alone even, hoping for you in the end, would 
have been Heaven to me; I could have served any 
hard task-master, like Jacob, for seven long years.” 

«« And in the meantime I should have grown old 
and ugly—you, round-shouldered perhaps,” said 
Corah, laughing. “No, no; let us have all or 
nothing. ‘The world is before us —Fortune has 
always. been true to me. Like the lilies of thie 
field, I have neither toiled nor spun, and it will go 
hard if fate puts me to it now.” ; 

Seymour looked at her animated face in thought- 
ful admiration. Truly she was very beautiful. 


All the loye she was capable of feeling flooded her , 


eyes and burned on_ her cheek, She seemed 
supremely happy, and the young man believed 
that affection for himself alone kindled her fea- 


‘tures into superb loveliness. They sat in silence 
‘awhile, Te was thoughtful and grave, though 


her head rested on his shoulder and the perfume 
of her hair swept across his face. 

“[ wonder if any one ever can be perfectly 
happy ?” he said. 5 

©] think so,” was her soft answer. “TI feel so.” 

«When you are mine—all mine—when fate 
itself cannot wrest you from me, I shall know,” 
he murmured. ‘When shall it be? There is no 
cause for delay.” ; 

“ Twill tell you after to-morrow,” she whispered, 

“But you leave the city then.” _ 

“It is only a short ride on the railway.” , 

“May I come there?” a 

“Yes, but not directly. There may be reasons 
against it that. I do not know of. But close by the 
depét is a public-house, where you can be comfort. 
able for a few hours or days, On the third day 
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from this you will find me in the grounds. There 
was formerly an odd little summer-house up a 
ravine which opens to the river; you can almost 
see it from the depot. Wait for me there.” 

“TJ shall have but one thought till then.” 

« And now good-night !” 

“But you will not send me away yet ?” 

“JT must. My cousin is ill and may want me.” 

“« Ah, this is cruel !” 

“To myself most of all. She does not know of 
your existence, and might find you here. There! 
there ! you hurt my hand. We shall meet again 
very soon.” 

“Not to part—say that, dear girl.” 

“T hope so—I think so. But be prudent, and if 
necessary patient. Remember we have a whole 
life before us.” 

‘A Heaven, you should say.” 

She smiled sweetly, gave him for the first time 
her lips to kiss, and went to the door with his arm 
around her waist. With adexterous touch of the 
finger, she shot the bolt and let him out, almost 
delirious with mingled feelings of joy, pride, 
shame and regret. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 


Cora remained in the room some time after 
Seymour left it, walking up and down, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes with the quick, impetuous tread 
of an empress whose power was threatened. Her 
heart was ina tumult of passionate feeling. The 
wild rush of joy that had overwhelmed her when 
she first saw Seymour still beat in her bosom and 
crimsoned her cheeks. So far as love is a passion, 
she felt it deeply toward that man—felt it with 
that blind impulse which would have overmastered 
any obstacle and rendered her capable almost of 
goodness, if that alone could have united them. 
She would not have married him penniless because 
self-sacrifice was not in her nature, but she pos- 
sessed force of character to surmount any difficulty 
which lay between them, and all her love and 
ambition craved, 

“He is young, accomplished, ambitious, splen- 
didly handsome,” she said to herself. ‘“ What 
more can Iask? One thing, and that I will pro- 
cure. It requires courage, audacity, an iron 
fixedness of will, almost impossible self-possession, 
but I have all these things. This thought has been 
in my mind too long for failure. Once it was a 
dream, now a fixed purpose—a purpose that can- 
not fail unless she has grown generous or cow- 
ardly—no, she is not old enough for that. Iknow 
all her weak points—a love of display, luxurious 
habits, a hatred of the class from which she sprung. 
No, I cannot fail with her. Well, the others? 
This man, for instance, he is easily managed ;_ but 
then Aunt Eunice, that sharp, hard old Yankee 
woman, who never forgets, Well, I have courage 
even to defy her.” 

Here Cora took out. her watch, started on finding 
how late it was, and hurried up to her room. 
Without, a moment’s delay she changed her dress, 
enveloped herself in a water-proof cloak, tied a 
thick veil over her bonnet, and, locking the door 
after her, went down to the street, passing unob- 
served as some sewing woman going .about her 
ordinary business. She beckoned a carriage which 
stood near the entrance, ordered it to be driven 
to the Hudson River depét, and in half an hour 
was seated in the remote seat of a car, ready to 
start up the river. 

The train started slowly from the depot, and 
went with some caution through the streets, seem- 
ing to scatter back stars along its path as it passed 
lamp-post after lamp-post, linking them as it were 
in a swift chain of fire. At last the engine 
plunged into the country, lighting up the track and 
the shadowy trees in its swift progress. Cora sat 
still, mufiled close in her cloak of dull gray, and 
with her brown barege veil drawn close over her 
face. She had no luggage, not even a travelling 
basket or satchel, and sat motionless, looking out 
of the window as if something enthralling lay in 
the dark rush of the river and the broken shore 
along which she was whirled. At the nearest 
station to the Lander’s dwelling she arose, softly 
gathered the cloak around her, and, without 
speaking to the conductor, stepped out upon the 
platform. She was not the only person set down 
at that point, but a few moments found her stand- 
ing there, as she supposed, quite alone, while the 
train rushed up the river bank panting under 
every impulse of its firy heart. 

When the train had disappeared like a, huge 
black serpent scaled sparsely with spots of fire, 
this young girl turned and walked hastily toward 
a flight of steps. which led up the terrace and 
would conduct her at, once to the lawn in front of 
the late Mr. Lander’s dwelling. Even in the dark- 


ness she could detect the gleam of white marble 
pillars and a lofty fagade breaking through the 
night, contrasted with the huge trees that encom- 
passed them with a world of black shadows. 

It was a weird picture of home to which the 
young girl came like a thief, and with the thoughts 
of a robber in her heart. If the darkness had 
permitted it, her face would have shone out white 
and hard almost as the marble on which her eyes 
turned with such burning greed. She stood a 
moment on the verge of the terrace regarding the 
building, which soon outlined itself in the sable 
cloud which surrounded it with vast spectral indis- 
tinctness. Even thus it was a noble pile, appealing 
grandly to the imagination, and her heart swelled 
with rapacious satisfaction as she gathered its value 
into her mind. 

After a little, she began to regard the house 
with other thoughts. Her eyes wandered over the 
building in search of a light, which she hoped to 
find shining through some of the windows. ° But 
none appeared, and she walked on, burying her 
footsteps in the crisp grass of the lawn, for it was 
too dark for any hope of finding a path. There was 
no wavering or hesitation about her. Swiftly as 
a human being could walk, she passed through the 
shadows and turned an angle of the house. In 
the window of a second-story room, which ov r- 
looked a portion of the lawn most thickly planted 
with flowers, a faint light was burning behind 
curtains of white lace, which softened it as clouds 
envelop a star. 

« That is her room, I know,” muttered the girl; 
‘she never slept without a light. But she has 
changed apartments with her new fortunes. That 
used to be a guest chamber.” 

As she spoke the light seemed to waver as if 
some one held it unsteadily. It was only the cur- 
tain stirred by a gentle wind, for the sash was 
open that pleasant summer night, and Mrs. Lander, 
being an epicure, loved to have perfume from the 
dewy flowers wafted to her as she slept. 

“Thank Heaven for that coward habit of a 
night lamp,” thought the girl, stealing softly 
around the house in search of some unbolted door 
through which she might let herself in. She tried 
the back doors first, but to no avail. Then 
searched for an open window, but Eunice had 
taken care that no means of entrance should be 
left exposed. On the ground floor every point 
was locked and guarded. 

After satisfying herself of this fact, Cora went 
round to the flower garden again, resolved, by 
some means, to reach the window which had at 
first occupied so much of her attention. Sharp 
and vigilant as a fox, she searched the wall for 
some means of ascent, but the white marble was 
smooth as snow-crust and nothing but a vast rose 
bush broke its polished surface, This bush, how- 
ever, hung loosely on the wall, and its branches 
swayed to and fro in the flickering light. Cora 
was seized with a wild impulse to climb up this 
uncertain support, and thus, if possible, reach the 
window. She seized the rose bush by the stem 
and brought it down violently, with all its blos- 
soming branches trailing on the grass. In starting 
back, Cora trod upon something hard, which 
almost threw her down. She groped in the grass 
at her feet and found that she had stumbled 
against a ladder which lay half buried in the 
grass where it had been thrown by the gardener, 
who had been busy about the climbing roses the 
day before and had left his work unfinished. 
Cora lifted the ladder with some difficulty, and 
planting. it against the white wall found that it 
reached the open window. Light as a bird she 
climbed from round to round, till half her form 
and her entire side face was framed, like a picture, 
against the faintly-illuminated sash. 

The stillness within the room fell upon her 
with a sudden check. She leaned forward, hold- 
ing her breath, and looked in, A bed stood in 
a corner of the room clouded with volumes of 
white lace, through which the outline of a female 
figure could be seen slumbering in the soft 
radiance which stole like moonlight from a lamp 
that seemed shaded with transparent snow. All 
the while Cora Lander remained as it were 
framed in by the window, a stout man_ stood 
beneath that great willow, which drooped over 
him like the curving waters of a fountain, and 
watched her movements curiously. But when 
she disappeared through the window he moved 

owards the stables muttering— 

“ Well, it ain't none of my business as I know 
on, but that is a mighty queer way for any gal to 
come home. I wonder which on ’em itis!” 

Cora Lander, all unconscious of this serutiny, 
paused a moment to listen before she crossed the 
room and drew the lace curtains back from the 
bed. Mrs. Lander lay sleeping upon her pillow, 
frilled, laced, and embroidered with that excess of 
ornament which those who come suddenly into 


the possession of riches are apt to indulge in. A 
quantity of Valenciennes lace lay softly around 
her forehead and temples. The plump white 
hands crept out from double frills edged with the 
same rich material, and the bosom of her night- 
dress presented one mass of insertion and em- 
broidery. She was a tolerably handsome woman 
and these things became her well, though a close 
observer would have understood something of the 
suddenness of her late good fortune by those 
elaborate appointments. 

Cora Lander’s proud lip curved, and a gleam of 
malicious humour shot into her eyes. 

“Upon my word, she dashes into the thing 
with a will,” washer first thought. “No fool like 
an old fool! All her toilet bottles mounted with 
gold. Both hands loaded with diamonds even in 
her sleep! How self-satisfied she looks. No 
wonder—no wonder! A property like this might 


make anyone rest sweetly. The more she prizes 


it, why the easier my task.” 
(To be continued.) Commenced in No, 278. 


NOT RESIGNED. 


(The subject continued from “The Last Wild 
Flower.” By Groratana C. Crank.) 


Standing under the garden wall 
Alone in the chilly spring, 

With sad white face whence no tears fall, 
Callous to everything. 


Groping her way with outstretched hand 
As if she were stricken blind, 


By sudden words from a sunny land.— 


Will she ever be resign’d? 


Fled from all with her weight of woe 
She brooks not the world should see ; 
She shrinks to think that any should know 
Her heart’s great agony. 


Wistfully gazing into the pool 
Reflecting her from its brink, 

Oh if she might in those furrows cool 
Out of existence sink! 


Crackled the branches as she went 
With a heavy, weary tread, 

The relics of graceful ferns, once bent 
As the breeze swept o’er their bed. 


Echo hissed back the snapping craunch ; 
There were no birds, now, to sing, 

And few were the leaves on the straggling branch, 
"Twas so early in the spring. 


Ivy grew on the dark brick wall 
‘And clung to its rugged hold, 

As Grief o'er her Love had thrown a pall 
T’ abide till she grew old. 


‘Better the gold for some alloy ; 
And brightest the day fresh risen xf 

Said Spring, “from gloom and woe come joy, 
As I come from Winter's prison.” 


Sadly the maiden turned away, 
bs dam not mere earth,” she said, 

“ The faded flowers re-bloom, and aye ° 
Deck us when we ara dead.” 


Sudden she stops.by a group of flowers, 
White as a wedding favour, 

And sighs to remember in happy hours 
Thoughts th’last wild flower gave her. 


What has coined on her young heart 
The stamp of Sorrow’s mint? 

Only a paper from some strange part— 
Only five‘lines of print. 


Garlands of white buds have been twined 
A crown for a fairer head.— 

“ She would try,” she said, “to be resign’d, ’ 
But had better, by far, be dead. 


Work ror Gentiewomen.—Instead of struz- 
gling for situations in the over-stocked governess- 
market, why not seek the more useful and not less 
honourable position of lady-superintendent oF 
lady-assistant in the nursery department ? Where- 
ever there are two nurses kept, the “head” one 
usually does nothing that a lady might not do; 
for it is a rule with head-nurses to be waited on, 
and to avoid the performance of everything 
“menial.” Nothing could tend more to promote 
the proper mental and physical training of 
children than the watchful intelligent eye and the 
refined influence of an educated and conscientious 
person in the nursery—one who could fitly 
supply the place of the mother during the 

eriods of voluntary or. necessary absence from 

er family 
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AT THE RISK OF LIFE. 
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They met together for the last time, and the 
meeting was a sad one. Poor Amy wept as if her 
little heart would break, and I am certain that a 
tear glistened in Robby Bertrand’s eye,although he 
wasaman. They had met to part. 

Amy Raymond was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant in a large town in one of the Western 
States, and Robby Bertrand was the son of a 
Scotch gentleman. His father had owned a large 
estate north of the Tweed, but by some means it 
had been for many years in that peculiar condition 
which, in England, is called “ being in Chancery;” 
or, in other words, the claimants to the estate got 
nothing from it, but the lawyers did. 

Robby’s father had been dead about a year, and 
almost hopeless of regaining the paternal acres, 
his son had come to this country, and about a 
month after his arrival had had the good luck to 
fall in with Amy Raymond, who had now for 
some time acknowledged artlessly her affection for 
him. 

So far all was well: but their future did not 
depend upon the wishes of the lovers alone. 

Mr. Raymond was a very wealthy man, and he 
naturally expected that his only daughter, Amy, 
should make “‘a good match.” Robby Bertrand 
had entered into an engagement from which he 
hoped, but very vaguely, to realise as large a 
fortune as that which he laid claim to in his own 
country—‘ bonnie Scotland,” as her loving sons 
all her. How all his plans were frustrated we 
shall see presently. 

This was to be his last meeting with Amy, at 
least for a long time, for Mr. Raymond had 
sternly pronounced against the lover, whom he 
had never seen, and whose name even he did not 
know, directly he learned that he was poor. But 
fate had other things in store for the young 
couple. Young Bertrand was to go South about 
business—but he never went. Amy, so she said, 
was to try to forget him, but she never did. So 
much for the permanency of human—lovers— 
devices! The lovers, however, bade a most doleful 
farewell to each other, after the fashion of lovers 
in all ages, with many promises, and many sighs, 
and many k— There! I had nearly written the 
word. But you know what I mean, and as Iam 
now going to talk seriously, I must not jest about 
the little love affairs of Amy and Robie. Lovers 
will ever be lovers—to the end of the world. Who 
can blame them ? 

When Amy got home she was well scolded by 
her father for being out so long. He was no 
longer a young man, and any irregularity vexed 
him. People as they grow older become more pre- 
cise. Amy, knowing that she could not justify 
herself, said nothing ; but between the angry sen- 
tences which he uttered, she watched her time, and 
when there was at last a pause in his eloquence, 
she rushed up to him and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, kissed him, saying: 

‘“‘There now, papa, dear, Iknow I’ve been out 
long, but I won’t do so again, if you'll forgive me 
this time.” 

Mr. Raymond was mollified, for he really loved 
his daughter. Kissing her tenderly, he said: : 

“Well, well, never mind; it is all past. We'll 
say no more about it.” 

Amy gave him his tea, and performed many 
loving little acts which women alone know how to 
practise. Her father’sill-temper gradually passed 
away, but Amy grew more and more thoughtful, 
thinking of poor Robie. 

Her father, who had for some time been watch- 
ing her, said : 

“You are absent to night, Amy; how is that? 
If I were with you more, you would not look so 
sad. I have been thinking lately of taking a part- 
ner, but it is no easy thing to find a proper man. 
By the by,” he added, starting, ‘I forgot to say 
that I must be off to-morrow early. Ihavea long 


journey before me.” 


Amy expressed her surprise, and asked a few 
ordinary questions about the proposed journey, 
and then set about seeing that everything was 
ready for her father. 


The next morning at daybreak, after bidding a 
fond farewell to his daughter, the merchant set 
out. He took with him a large sum of money, as 
he had many heavy payments to make in connection 
with the particular business about which he went; 
but the journey was made in safety, and he found 
himself at the Nowtien station as well as could be 
expected at his age. He remained in Newtown for 
several days, and transacted a good deal of busi- 
ness. The money which he brought with him he 
paid away; but he unexpectedly received several 
sums, so that when he was about to return home, 
he found that he had now nearly twice the amount 


distressed him in his business to any extent. 
just now money was very scarce, for it wasa time of 
panic, and although hitherto the house of Raymond 
and Co. had been able to pay their way, any large 
loss at such a time might bring about a very criti- 
cal state of affairs’ Besides which, he had lately 
observed that several contracts which he had made, 
and which he was assured ought to have been very 
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which he had taken from home. This rather 
annoyed him, as not only might he have dispensed 
with bringing with him a sum which was rather 
inconvenient to withdraw from _ business at 
the time, but having so much money about his 
person made him anxious, fora reason which I 
shall explain. The road from the station to his 
own house, which he would be obliged to visit 
before he could go up to town and pay the money 
into the bank, was a long and lonely one, and a 


good many reports of highway robberies had been 
just then floating about. 
haste, and so had neglected to order the horse and 
trap to be sent over for him, and now he feared 
that in all probability he would have to walk the 
whole way from the station. 
Mr. Raymond was a wealthy man, and at any 
other time the loss of such anamount, although it 


He had left his house in 


As we before said, 


would have greatly annoyed him, would not have 
But 


successful, had turned out signal failures. In fact, 
only the day before he started, he had mentioned 
the matter to Mr. Norton, his manager, a respecta- 
ble young man in whom he placed every confidence, 


and had instructed him to examine the books, etc., 


before he returned. ‘To lose so large a sum would 


be very inconvenient just now. He must take 


every precaution. 

These thoughts passed through the mind of the 
old gentleman as he sat in the car, journeying 
towards home. He was vexed with himself for not 
thinking of the difficulty before, and preparing 
against it; but he solaced himself with the remem- 
brance that he had written to his manager, Mr. 
Norton, saying when he expected to return, and it 
was very possible that he would forward the intel- 
ligence to Miss Raymond, and Amy would be sure 
to send over to the station for her father, How- 
ever, he thought he would make all things sure ; 
so taking the bills which he had received from a 
small travelling desk, he enclosed them in a large 
envelope, and sealed them up, placing the packet 
in his pocket-book with other papers and a small 
sum of money which he carried for use. 

He had before directed the envelope to a Mr. 
B. Noel put it had no address, as he met Mr. 
Noel, and so never sent it. Still it was the only 
large envelope which he had about him there, and 
though spoilt, it served the purpose of keeping the 
bills safely together. 

The train arrived at the station, and Mr. 
Raymond alighted. He was the only passenger 
who got out there; and he found, as he had 
feared, that he would have to make the rest-of the 
journey alone and on foot. 

Grasping a stout stick which he always carried 
with him, he set out, and had already walked 
nearly half the distance without meeting any one 
or suffering any molestation. His apprehensions 
began to abate. But about midway there was a 
sort of a hollow, a very lonely part of the road, 
with tall trees and bushes growing on either side, 
which gave it a very gloomy appearance. He 
looked carefully around him when he reached this 
spot; but although the twilight was coming on, 
he could see pretty fairly, and he could discover 
nothing to give him the slightest cause of alarm. 
He walked rather faster, holding his stick firmly, 
and intending to fight to the last, should he meet 
with any of the cut-throats of whom he had heard. 

The overhanging trees made the path very 
obscure, and Mr. Raymond did not hear the sound 
of footsteps which were near him, for the villain 
who tracked his steps wore padded shoes. In an 
instant, and without the slightest warning, the old 
gentleman was knocked down by a fearful blow 
upon the back of the head! 

The thief bent down over him, and was soon 
busy rifling his pockets. The man wore a black 
crape mask over his face. He ripped open the 
travelling bag, but appeared dissatisfied with what 
he found. He examined the person of his victim, 
and opened his pocket-book. The letter directed 
to B. Noel was there, but he cast it angrily into the 
bush, muttering, with an oath: 

“ That's of no good to me.” 

He then put the trifle of loose money into his 
own pockets, and again renewed his search ; but 
as fruitlessly as before. 

“Confound it!” he exclaimed, with an oath ; 
“the old rascal must have left the cash at New- 
town. All my trouble is for nothing.” 

He was about to flee, but a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and he turned back mutter- 
ing to himself : 

‘Perhaps it would be safest ; who can tell what 


he might suspect? Besides, dead men tell no 
tales.” 

So saying he withdrew his hand from his pocket 
and produced a revolver, which he levelled at the 
bleeding form of his victim. At that instant the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs upon the road struck his 
ear, and he paused, and ere he had time to collect 
himself the horseman himself appeared. It was 
too dark now for the villain to see who the in- 
truder was; he could only discern the outline of 
the approaching figure. The horseman, too, could 
only see that one man was lying prostrate on the 
earth, and another was standing near, apparently 


taking aim at him; but he had good reason, as we 


shall presently see, to supect that some foul deed 


had been perpetrated, and reining in his horse, 
shouted out: 


“Hold, there, you villain! Would you shoot a 


fallen man? Iam armed, and if you stir an inch 
Tl send a bullet through you !” 


Rendered desperate, the robber turned upon 


the speaker, and, ere he had time to perceive his 
intention, discharged his revolver full at him, 
exclaiming : 


“Take that, for a meddling fool !” 
The horseman fell, and his steed, terrified by 


the report, dashed off at headlong speed. The 
murderer bent over his victim, and, lighting a 


match, held it over the pale and death-like face— 
the face of a young and handsome man; but the 
murderer knew him not. 

“No,” he said, “he must be a stranger; but 
he is safe now. He'll never interfere with me 
again. That hole in his chest has settled him. 
Now for the other!” and with these words he 
discharged two of the chambers of his revolver 
into the apparently dead body of the old 
merchant; and thus having doubly secured 
himself from any chance of detection, he fled, 
and was soon lost in the darkness of the 
night. 

The clock was on the stroke of two when 
the inmates of Mr. Raymond’s house were 
alarmed by a loud knocking at the door. A 
servant looked out of an upper window, and 
demanded the cause. 

“Quick! quick! for your life!” said a voice 
below. ‘Here's your master, Mr. Raymond ; 
make haste !” 

The servant descended and opened the door, 
and four men carried in the body of an old man. 
As might be supposed, the whole household was 
soon astir. Poor little Amy came down to learn 
the cause of the confusion, and the first object 
that met her eye was the body of her father, as 
she supposed, dead. She was a stout-hearted girl, 
and did not faint, but she felt more than many 
who would have made loud lamentations. Clasping 
her hands, she cried in anguish : 

“Tell me, O tell me, for God’s sake, who has 
done this? How did he die?” 

A rough, uncouth-looking fellow, into whose 
eyes the tears almost started as he saw her piteous 
face and heard her bitter cry, came forward, and 
said : 

“Tf you please, mum, he an’t dead. Me and 
Bill was a goin’ from the station, when we heerd 
a pistil goin’ off three times. We runs to the 
place, and there finds two gents dead; at least 
they orter bin dead. We looks at them, and we 
knows Squire Raymond, but t’other we never seen. 
So I sends Bill on for help, and I stays and tears 
up my shirt and stopped their bleeding till Bill 
could bring a doctor. Bill couldn’t bring no 
doctor, cos there wasn’t none; so he brought a lot 
o’ chaps and we carried the Squire here, and t’other 
gent we left.at the hotel ; and the doctor’ll be here 
in a wink, Miss. And they’re not dead yet; 80 
don’t fret so, mum.” ‘ : 

The rough but well-meaning man finished his 
speech unheeded by Amy, who was, now she saw 
that life remained, busily engaged, with the help 
of the servants, in preparing a bed for the wounded 
man upon the couch in the same room. It was 
heart-rending to see her turn to give directions to 
the servants, and then, forgetful of all else, weep- 
ing over the senseless form of her father, and 
covering his face and hands with kisses, 

Fortunately the doctor soon arrived. By his 
direction the sufferer was laid upon the couch, 
and he proceeded to examine his wounds. Ina 
few moments he turned to Miss Raymond and 
said : 

“You need not distress yourself much, for I find 
that he is not dangerously hurt. He has fainted 
from loss of blood, and it might have been much 
worse if these good fellows had not come up in 
time and had the sense to stanch the wounds. 
Your father has certainly not received any pistol 
shot; he is wounded inthe head by some blunt 
instrument, but it is not dangerous ; with care he . 
will soon recover. The other gentleman has been 
wounded far worse, and I must hasten to him,” 
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He then gave proper directions, and left, promis- 
ing to call again in an hour's time. 

The wound of the younger man, who had been 
left at the hotel, was of a much more dangerous 
nature. The doctor at first thought that some 
vital part had been touched, and in fact it seemed 
not at all improbable that the exhaustion produced 
by so great a loss of blood would result fatally. 
But the doctor was a skilful man, and the bullet 
was at length extracted, although it was quite 
evident that had it but slightly diverged from the 
course which it had taken, it would have pierced 
the heart. Everything which human skill could 
do was done for the ‘sufferer, and the doctor left 
to return to his other patient. 

It was many hours before Mr. Raymond re- 
covered consciousness and could give any account 
of what had taken place. All that he could say 
was, that as he came from the station some one 
had struck him from behind ; but of everything 
that afterwards transpired heknew nothing. He 
was even ignorant that the murderer had twice 
shot at him, for in the darkness the wretch had 
aimed badly and had only pierced his clothes ; the 
marks of the bullets still remained. His money 
was all gone, but his other valuables had not been 
taken, which clearly proved that the crime had 
not been perpetrated by any ordinary thief. This 
was all that Mr. Raymond knew of himself; but 
the next day, when in some measure recovered, he 
was amazed to find that he was not the only 
victim, for he had seen no one else at the time 
when he was assaulted. 

_ He sent immediately up to the hotel to inquire 

after the young man, and to see if anything could 
be done for him. The messenger brought back 
word that the gentleman was too ill to be spoken 
to, and that ever since the ball had been extracted 
from his breast he had been in a half-fainting 
condition, and was unable to speak, but that 
hopes were entertained of his ultimate recovery. 
Thus the whole affair remained shrouded in 
mystery, and various speculations were hazarded 
as to the true state of affairs. 

Meanwhile Amy, who as her father gradually 
recovered had time to think of other things and 
of her absent lover, was in a state of no small 
anxiety. When they parted he had promised to 
write to her, but she had not received a single 
line. She could not think that he had forgotten 
her, but his silence gaye her great pain and 
alarm. 

Mr. Raymond, the first day he was allowed by 
the medical man to think of business, sent for 
Norton, his confidential clerk and manager. From 
him he learned that business was going on very 
badly. Many firms had failed, and large claims 
would soon be pressing upon him, which he could 
not see his way to meet. The loss of that large 
sum which had been taken from him the night of 
the robbery he now felt more than ever. He 
hardly knew which way toturn. In fact, he was 
perplexed, for he had always acted so prudently 
that he could not understand how so many claims 
should now fall due, with little or nothing in hand 
to meet them, and he began to think that there 
must be error somewhere ; resolving, the moment 
he could enter his office again, to begin a full 
investigation of the affairs of the firm. This he 
told Norton, bidding him see that everything was 
ready, which that excellent young man was only 
too ready to do. 

Mr. Raymond’s first walk was to the hotel. The 
invalid there received him gladly, though still too 
weak to sit up in bed or talk much. In answer‘to 
Mr. Raymond, he said that he was riding along 
the road towards the station on the night in ques- 
tion, when he suddenly came upon two men—one 
lying apparently dead or dying, and the other 
pointing a revolver at him. He, he said, had 
interfered, when the assassin, without any provo- 
cation, fired at him. This was all his story. It 
was the truth, but not the whole truth. The 
mystery was still unravelled. 

Another week passed, and troubles came upon 
Mr. Raymond. — Upon fully investigating his 
affairs, he found that although, if he only had 
time, all would be well, yet in some most unac- 
countable way he was so driven into a corner that 
unless within a fortnight he could realise a certain 
sum—just the amount which he had lost, or 
nearly so—he would certainly become bankrupt. 
He went about with a heavy step and a weary 
heart, and poor Amy forgot her own trials almost 
in thinking of her father’s cares. She had not 
once heard of her absent lover. 

_One morning the father and daughter were 
sitting at breakfast. Both were silent and 
thoughtful. Suddenly Mr. Raymond exclaimed, 
dashing down the paper which he had been 
reading : 

«Good Heavens! can it be true ?” 

He started up, and without a word of explana- 


tion rushed from the room, seized his hat, and 
left the house. Amy took up the paper, but she 
could see nothing in it to explain her father’s 
singular conduct. So she waited patiently but 
anxiously till he should return. 

Meanwhile Mr. Raymond ‘walked, or almost 
ran, to the post-office, and eagerly asked the clerk 
there if he could give him the address of “ R. B.” 
The clerk looked inquiringly. 

“T saw,” said Mr. Raymond, “an advertisement 
in the Mercury this morning, inquiring for a Mr. 
B. Noel, or the person who lost a letter directed 
to that gentleman, and an address was given here. 
I have lost such a letter, and it is of the greatest 
importance to me. Can you give meany informa- 
tion ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the clerk. “‘R. B. 
is the gentleman stopping at the George hotel, 
who was wounded a little time back, of which 
you have probably heard. His name is—” ~ 

Mr. Raymond did not stay to hear more. He 
knew that the name of the young man who had 
nearly lost his life in endeavouring to save him 
began with those initials, and he hastened to the 
hotel. 

The invalid received him at once, and Mr. 
Raymond explained the object of his visit. 

“Tt is very strange,” said the younger of the 
two gentlemen; “but if you will kindly sit down 
I will explain all Tknow. Will you first tell me 
how and where you lost the letter ?” 

Mr. Raymond did as requested. 

« All I can say,” replied the other, “is, that 
when I was at last able to do anything, I took out 
my pocket-book, and in doing so, found the letter, 
with other papers, in my pocket. I inquired, but 
every one told me that my things had not been 
touched. I could not understand how it got there, 
for-I never associated it with our mutual trouble ; 
but now I come to think of it, I imagine that one 
of the honest fellows who helped us must have 
found it near me, and, supposing it mine, thrust it 
into my pocket. Of course I did not open it, and 
I hope you'll find it all right.” 

Mr. Raymond took the letter eagerly and 
opened it. The money was safe. He inco- 
herently poured forth his thanks, and after a 
short conversation, and expressing many earnest 
wishes for the speedy recovery of his young friend, 
he left. 

Upon entering his library, Mr. Raymond found 
Amy sitting there. She had a piece of fancy 
work in her hands, but her fingers were still, and 
she was lost in meditation. Her father’s troubles 
and her lover's strange silence were the source of 
intense grief to the poor girl. 

“He has saved me! I have found it!” exclaimed 
Mr. Raymond. 

“Saved you! Found it! Who? 
you mean, father dear ?” asked Amy. 

“The young gentleman who was nearly killed 
in helping me had_ my money all the time, and I 
have it now. He did'nt know it was mine. But 
we are saved now, Amy,” he replied: and sitting 
down, he told her all that had had happened. 

The recovery of the money was most opportune, 
and prevented the threatened bankruptcy of the 
firm. Mr. Raymond and his faithful clerk, 
Norton, were now busy night and day with their 
books and papers, and before a fortnight had 
passed the old merchant’s affairs were placed upon 
a firmer footing than ever. Still there was much 
in the crisis which he had passed, and much in 
the state of his affairs at that time, which he 
could not at all understand. The clear-headed 
Norton alone seemed to understand every intri- 
cacy in the accounts. 

One afternoon Mr. Raymond entered the 
sitting-room where Amy was, and said to her: 

“My dear, I have come home on purpose to 
tell you that Tam going to visit my young friend ; 
will you go with me? I should like you to know 
him, for he is a fine young fellow, and we owe 
him much.” : is 

Amy agreed to her father's proposition, al- 
though she would have preferred to remain at 
home with her thoughts, and ten minutes later 
they entered the carriage, and were soon at the 
George hotel, and ushered into the invalid’s room. 

‘Amy was leaning upon her father’s arm as the 
young man rose to receive them, but when he saw 
‘Amy he sank back into his easy-cha‘r, as if over- 
‘come by emotion and surprise. Mr. Raymond 
did not observe this, but said, leading Amy for- 
ward : 

“« My dear Mr. Bertrand, Iam happy to introduce 
my— Good gracious! what is this?” 

Amy had fainted in his arms. Water was 
brought in, and in a few minutes Amy opened 
her eyes and began to recover. Mr. Raymond 
was lost in astonishment, for Amy was not 
given tothe fashionionable amusement of fainting ; 
but an explanation soon made all clear to him. 


What do 


Mr. Raymond and Bertrand had never seen each 
other, although each had heard of the other, 
before the night of the robbery. From what 
Bertrand now said, it appeared that in the course 
of business he had come across certain facts which 
led him to think that Mr. Raymond was the victim 
of fraud and foul treachery, and that on the night 
of the outrage he had ridden in haste to the station 
hoping to meet him there, and to induce him to 
telegraph to certain parties about the matter, but 
on his way found a defenceless, and to him un- 
known, man being murdered; had attempted to 
rescue him at the risk of his own life, and had 
himeelf nearly become a victim. Strange to say, 
Mr. Raymond’s name had never transpired since 
they met. Bertrand did not state to whom his 
suspicions pointed. Mr. Raymond also had neg- 
lected, in his trouble and excitement, to mention 
the name of her lover to his daughter, and from 
her he had never heard it, though he had heard 
from others of their supposed attachment, and had 
forbidden it. 

The merchant's views were now, however, com- 
pletely changed. He and Amy daily visited the 
invalid, who, under such nursing, rapidly re- 
covered strength ; and Mr. Raymond hinted that 
he was now old, and might himself perhaps 
need “a partner” as much as his daughter, who 
was young, seemed to think one desirable for life. 

One day young Bertrand entered Mr. Raymond's 
office for the first time, with a bundle of papers in 
his hands. Mr. Norton was in the outer room, 
and rose politely to greet him. Bertrand bowed, 
and entered the private office muttering to him- 

that is certainly the same voice. I 
should know it anywhere. Oh, the viper ?” 

He closed the door, and, taking a seat near Mr. 
Raymond, said, in a low voice, that he wished to 
speak to him on a most important matter. The 
merchant supposing it to be of the love affair, was 
prepared to return a favourable reply. He was, 
however, thunderstruck at the information which 
he received, and which the papers which Bertrand 
produced proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
They conferred long together, and a plan of action 
was agreed upon. 

The next day Mr. Raymond told Norton that 
he had engaged a new cashier in the place of one 
who had recently left, and introduced a middle- 
aged, reserved-looking man to the manager, who 
of course received him politely, although he was 
much disappointed, as he had wished to secure the 
appointment for a friend of his own. 

The new cashier was a very quiet man, but very 
diligent and careful. He entered the office every 
morning punctually at ten, and left as punctually 
at five: but neither Norton nor any of the other 
clerks knew that every night, for many hours, Mr. 
Raymond and Robby, with the new cashier and a 
professed accountant, were closeted together in 
the private office, examining strictly the books and 
accounts of the firm. 

At the end of a week the cashier told Mr. 
Norton that Mr. Raymond had instructed him to 
go to New York to collect a sum of money owing 
by a rather shaky firm there, and that the assist- 
ant cashier was to take his place for two days, 
when he expected to return. 

Norton was annoyed, as Mr. Raymond gene- 
rally employed him on such occasions, but he 

could object nothing. 

The cashier took the next train, and all went on 
as usual. 

On the third day he returned, and entering the 
office went straight up to the manager. Laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, he said : 

‘Mr. Norton, I am a detective, and I have a 
warrant to arrest you for forgery, embezzlement, 
and attempt to murder. Do not resist, for I have 
two officers outside. You are my prisoner.” 

Shortly after, Norton’s trial came on. It was 
proved that he had falsified the books, and forged 
the name of his employer; and that it was he who 
had committed the dastardly attempt at assassina- 
tion, in the hope to secure the monsy which Mr. 
Raymond was supposed to have about him, and 
also in order to hide his peculations. : 

He was sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment at the expense of the State. 

Mr. Raymond recovered most of his property, 
Robby Bertrand was taken into partnership wit! 
him. The following year Robby recovered his 
ancestral property in the old country ; and now 
the firm, more wealthy and prosperous than ever, 


rejoice in the fact that “ Raymond, Bertrand, and 
Co.” are not soon likely to be classed among 
extinct “Co.'s” in the commercial world. And 
Amy, now Mrs. Robert Bertrand, is preparing to 
celebrate the christening of a second charming 
little boy whose surname begins with a B. 


—————— == 
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THE MASKED DUEL. 


—_—o-—- 


AN AMERICAN STORY. 


Tr was the season of masked balls in the quiet 
little city of B , in Missouri, and of all the 
entertainments given, none had been more exten- 
sively prepared for than the one at the stone 
mansion. 

Judge Booth was known to be a man of great 
wealth, and his lovely daughter Louise was the 
pelle of B-—— and its neighbourhood ; and she 
it was who proposed that all of the entertain- 
ments given at private residences during the season 
should be en masque. Her word was law among 
the young men and maidens of B——and wo 
and when she furthermore suggested that all the 
parties should attend in the same dress they wore 
on the first entertainment, and that all, excepting 
the host and hostess of the evening, should remain 
incognito throughout the season, it was also agreed 
to by all. 

Thus the gay season commenced, and as party 
after party was given, it caused great merriment 
among the young people, for they all still kept up 
their incognito. 


The bail at the stone mansion was to be the last ~ 


of the series of masked gatherings, and in magni- 
ficence it surpassed all those previously given. 

Throughout the season Louise Booth, who had 
worn the dress of a Greek maiden, had been con- 
stantly haunted by two cavaliers, one dressed in a 
Russian naval uniform, the other as an officer of 
the French army. That both of the gentlemen 
knew the Greek maiden to be Louise Booth there 
was little doubt, for they betrayed no surprise when 
they saw her in costume, but without her mask, as 
in duty bound, as hostess, she was compelled to be. 

But though she suspected one of them to be 
Walter Renshaw, one of her most intimate gen- 
tlemen friends, and whom, report said, she loved 
as dearly as he loved her, she was not positively 
certain, and of the other she could form no idea 
regarding his name or fame. 

A jealousy had sprung up between the two from 
the evening of the first masked ball, and the pro- 
tector of Russia’s marine was determined to an- 
nihilate the guardian of the French empire. 

To make matters more complicated, the French 
representative conversed only in French, which 
Louise spoke fluently, and as he appeared to 
understand the English conversation of his rival’ 
_ he had the advantage, for not once did the othe 
appear to comprehend a word of French. 

‘As is often the case, the kind act of a woman 
toward one man excites the envious jealousy of 
another: and thus when Louise, in a misunder- 
standing about the right claimant for a dance, 


selected the Russian officer, whom she believed to. 


be Walter Renshaw, it caused the Frenchman to 
hiss out in perfect English a direct insult to his 
rival. 

No other word was said then: but when the 
dance had concluded, the Russian left Louise in 
the charge of a gentleman, and immediately 
sought out the Frenchman, and touched him upon 
the shoulder, quietly remarking : i 

“Tf you are not a coward you will follow me.” 

_The other instantly turned and followed his 
rival out of the house, through the beautiful 
grounds, down to the banks of a small river 
which ran through the place, when the Russian 
turned and said : 

“Tt matters not who you are, your being a 
guest of the houses where we have met this 
season proves you to be a gentleman by: birth, 
if not by nature, for no true man would offer the 
insult you did, and in the presence of a lady. 
You are armed, draw your sword and defend 
yourself.” 

“So be it. We both cannot claim’ Miss Booth, 
so let the best man win her.” 

The moonlight shone fitfully through the foliage‘ 
and lit up the scene sufficiently well for the com- 
batants to take their positions, and in a moment 
more their swords flashed fire as they struck 
together. ; 

For a few moments only did the combat. last, 
and then the sword of the Russian pierced the 
side of the French officer. 

Seeing him fall, Walter Renshaw—for Louise 
had guessed aright — sprang forward, raised his 
late antagonist’s head in his arms, tore the mask 
from his face, and then, with the heart-rending 


cry— 

“JIa! God, it is my brother Hal!” fell fainting 
across the form of the man he had slain. 

Thus were the two brothers found when the 
early sunlight broke the foliage of the trees, and 
search had been made for them. 

Hal Renskaw’s body was consigned to the tomb, 
a few days later, by his broken-hearted parents ; 
and for a long time it was thought that Walter 
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would die also, but his strong constitution rallied, 
and after weeks of illness he again recovered his 
health. 

Hal Renshaw had been educated in Europe, 
and only at the beginning of the winter festivities 
in B had returned from abroad. The two 
brothers were devoted to each other, but so in- 
violate were the rules requiring the maskers to 
remain incognito until the end of the season, that 
neither suspected whom the other was. 

Spring and summer had come and gone, and 
one loyely fall evening Louise Bcoth was seated 
upon the broad piazza that encircled the stone 
mansion. She had brooded and sorrowed deeply 
over the sad fate of poor Hal Renshaw ; and 
sincerely did she pity Walter, who had imbrued 
his hands in his brother’s blood, and upon her 
account. 

A step upon the gravel walk startled her, and 
a moment more Walter Renshaw stood beside 
her. 

Changed, wonderfully changed from the man 
she had known and loved six months before, he 
was yet strikingly handsome: and as he turned 
his dark, earnest eyes upon her, she felt that none 
other could claim her love. 

“Louise, you are surprised to see me, and will 
no doubt be more astonished when I say I have 
come to ask you to marry me !” 

“Oh, Walter! how can you ask it? ” sobbed 
the poor girl. 

“T know ’tis a strange request, Louise; but 
yonder, in the shadow of that weeping willow, and 
by the bank of that river, I became accursed with 
the blood-stain of Cain, Ikilled my brother, and 
for you! Will you not love me—will you not 
pity me, and adown life’s pathway let us go to- 
gether? Say-yes, Louise ; and when we are married 
we will leave this spot of broken-hearted memories, 
and ina European home seek to lead a life of 
contentment, though Z can never forget the past.” 

A moment’s silence, and then Louise spoke : 

“Walter, none can love you more dearly than 
I. Iwill follow you to the ends of the earth! 
Your sorrows shall be my sorrows, your creed my 
creed. Are you contented? Have I added one 
atom of happiness to your broken life?” 

“You have. Iam contented.” 

A week after, the good ship Scotia bore Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Renshaw from the shores of America ; 
and now, in a pleasant home in sunny France, they 
are living happy in each other’s love. 


take away dishes. One sees that at home in lesser 
degree, and with less waste of time. One can con- 
verse with one’s hostess there, and she will not 
answer at random, because her mind is occupied 
with processions of birds, and sugar, and wines. 
Little children’s faces, like flowers, are there, in 
place of a stiff bouquet of flowers and silver 
pyramids obscuring one’s vis-a-vis. There is a 
home flavor which puts the most modest guest at 
ease, and permits him or her to bring forth some- 
thing in the way of conversation that is not the 
inflamed product of half a dozen kinds of wine— 
something to remember and, think of afterwards 
with a pleasure, instead of blushing next day to 
associate with the speaker: 

I say there are people, and the best kind of 
people, too, who much prefer this style of enter- 
tainment: but they should not rest there. They 
should inaugurate something better in their place, 
instead only of retiring in disgust under the 
shelter of their own roofs, and living only for 
their own family circles. They owe a duty also 
to society, and it should be paid by setting a 
sensible example of old-fashioned simplicity in 
hospitality, which in time may reform this matter. 
People who value their brains want them in 
decent condition for the next morning, and the 
next morning after that, and cannot afford to 
waste them in this manner. It is a matter of 
dollars and cents with them, I'd have you to know, 
as well asa matter of taste ; if, indeed, I may be 
pardoned for putting forward an idea so prac- 
tical: They: wish to retire early for one thing ; 
they prefer out-door air for another, when they 
are off duty with the pen, instead of a close, 
stifled room, and the spectacle of feeding and 
drinking till sense and wit give out. This is plain 
talking, but it won’t hurt you, my friends, to have 
a little occasionally. 


Banny Fern. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
——o 

Bzarinc Trovste.—There are persons who 
emerge from every affliction and trouble and 
yexation, purified like fine gold from out the 
furnace. There are others—and they are the 
more numerous—who are embittered and soured, 
and made despondent and apathetic. We think 
the latter belong to the class who ¢7ry to stand 
alone during these storms of life, instead of look- 
ing Above for aid. When one can truly say, “‘He 
doeth all things well,” the sting is taken out of 
affliction, the tears are dried, and the courage 
given to bear what the future has in store. This, 
we think, makes the great difference between 
these two classes. 

Tere is no situation in life eo high that does 
not owe its highest enjoyments to feelings with 
which mind is connected; there is none 80 low 
that it may notbe cheered and refined from the 
same source. Independent of all worldly consi- 
derations, mental pursuits invariably bestow a rich 
reward on their votary, in the delight attendant on 
their cultivation, and the temporary oblivion at 
least of all anxious cares, in the abstraction they 
require. 

fixyjoynent.— The heart must be young and pure 
and fresh to enjoy anything ; and though it may 
seem paradoxical, it is nevertheless true, that this 
freshness of mind is more necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of fastidious pleasures than to those which 
present themselves in scenes of nature, and in 
social and domestic life. The latter bring the 
weary and the worn and the tainted in heart back 
to the days of innocence and peace. 

Br not angry that you cannot make others as 
you wish them to be, since you eannot make your- 
self what you wish to be. 


HOW TO BE HOSPITABLE. 
o—— 


Hospitality seems to be an extinct virtue. Grand 
parties we haye in plenty,of all kinds, where those 
who have vitality sufficient to attend them, and 
purses long enough to compete with the vulgar 
show attending them, may return such hollow 
civilities, and ‘have it over,” as they express it. 

“ Have it over!” There’s just the fly in the oint- 
ment. The old-fashioned, genuine hospitality never 
was “over.” Nobody wanted it ‘‘over.” A simple, 
elegant little tea, a well-cooked, well-served, plain 
family dinner, one’s friend was always welcome to 
join, without a printed card of invitation weeks 
beforehand, accompanied with a whispered, “I 
hope to gracious they won’t accept!” But that 
alas! is all in the past. Fashion has decreed an 
elaborate show of food, dishes, and dress. 
Famiiies pinch themselves a whole year for 
one grand display of this kind, in the endeavour 
to compete with those whose means perhaps may 
justify this barren style of entertaining, and 
where stupefaction and a consequent lack of intel- 
ligent conversation are the only result, save a long 
bill of expense. The consequence is, that people 
whose time is valuable, and whose vitality is too 
precious to expend in this way, refuse all such 
invitations. But the unfortunate part of it is, 
that many of them do not revive the old simple 
hospitality; and when expostulated with upon 
setting a better example, only reply, that the pre- 
yailing taste for show has so vitiated everything 
that there are few who care to go where it is not 
the order of the entertainment. 

Now we don’t believe them. We have too often 
heard sensible, cultivated, refined men and‘women 
deplore it, to credit this idea. But they are in 
the maelstrom; Mrs. So and So isa particular 
friend, and “she thinks she must go through with 
this vulgar parade,” or, “her husband likes it ;” 
and “they think every time they accept they 
never will do it again, even for her,” ete. Now 
it isn’t that there are “few who don’t like it :” but 
it is true that there are few who have the inde- 
pendence to inaugurate a different state of things 
— to be truly hospitable without excessive uphols- 
tery, o1 gastronomy, or fine millinery. : 

To my mind, there is something better than 
sitting hours to see servants dexterously place and 


for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of 
a shoe the horse was lost, being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy ; all for want of care about a 
horse-shoe nail. 


mn PIPES EEL 


Borwick’s CusTARD Powber is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in Id. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and Is. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: “TI consider Bunrer’s Nervine a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From BE. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester : * I have tried Bunrsr’s NERviny 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from’ J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


A uiTTLE neglect may preed great mischief :— — 
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Description of our Illustrations. 


——_o0-——. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


Fics. 1 and 2 show the back and front of a 
black or dark green cloth polonaise, trimmed with 
black velvet, skirt of silk to match; black velvet 
hat, trimmed with velvet, flowers, and a gauze 
scarf, 


Fia. 3.—A blue serge dress, for a little girl, 
trimmed with black braid; a loose jacket to cor- 
respond, and a brown felt hat trimmed with 
velvet and feather, also brown. Polish boots. 


Fics. 4and 5 show the back and front of a 
shawl mantle of Cachmere, fringed and trimmed 
with velvet. Plain skirt, and bonnet of velvet 


and satin, with a; black lace veil and ostrich 


feathers. 


Fra. 6.—Design in Tatting for the end of 
Crayats, &e.—The Materials: A small shuttle and 
Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16. After filling the 
shuttle, ani without breaking from the reel, form 
a loop for the Ist large oval*, and work 5 double, 
1 pearl, 9 double, 1 pearl, 9 double, 1 pearl, 5 
double, and draw close; then turn the oval up- 
side down, so as to have it at the bottom; then 
with the shuttle, upon the reel thread, work 3 
double, turn, so as tohaye the oval at the top, 
and forming a loop for the 2nd oval, and work 
10 double; then 1 pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 8 
double, and draw elose. Turn the oval, and upon 
the reel thread, with the shuttle, work 2 double, 
1 pearl, 6 double, and slightly draw the shuttle thread 
to curve,turn the curve to the bottom, soasto have the 
oval at the top, and formadoop for the third oval, and 
work3 double; join tothe last pearl of last oval; 
then 9 double, 1 pearl, 8double,1 pearl, 7 double, and 
draw close; turn the oval upside down, 
and with the shuttle upon the reel thread work 
{0 donble, 1 pearl, 10 double, and curve by slightl 
drawing the shuttle thread ; turn the work, and, 
for the 4th oval, form a loop, 4 double. Join to 
last oval, 8 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 4 
double, and draw. close; turn the oval to the 
bottom, and for the next curve work upon the 
reel thread 10 double, | pearl, 10 double, and 
slightly draw, so as to curve; turn the curve to 
the bottom, and for the 5th oval form a loop, and 
work 7 double ; join to the last pearl of last oval, 
then 8 double, 1 pearl, 3 double, 1 pearl, 7 double, 
and draw close; turn the oval to the bottom, and 
with the shuttle work upon the reel thread 5 
double, | pearl, and 3 double; slightly draw the 
shuttle thread to curve, turn the curve to the 
bottom, and form a loop for the 6th oval, and 
work 7 double ; join to the last pearl of last oval, 
3 double, 1 pearl, 10 double, and draw close ; turn 
the oval to the bottom, and with the shuttle upon 
the reel thread work 3 double, turn, and for the 
7th or end large oval, and repeat from *, with the 
exception of joining the euryes to those of the Ist 


side, to bring the whole into form, as seen in our. 


illustration. 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Fic. 7.—The Maud Collar in Tatting.—The 
Materials.—A small shuttle, and Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 20, or coarser if desired. 
The stars :—Igt Star: After forming a loop, work 
8 double and 1 pearl 7 times, and draw close; 
fasten into the Ist pearl *; and for the Ist oval, 
form a loop quite close, and work 4 double; then 
1 pearl and 2 double 5 times, 2 double, and draw 
close; join into the next pearl of the centre; 
repeat from * 6 times more, finishing into the Let 
pearl loop; fasten off; all the stars are to be 
worked the same as Ist. Tor the small leaves :— 
Ist leaf: Form a loop, and work 3 double; then 
1 pearl and 2 double 3 times, 1 double, and draw 
close; then work two more oyals the same, 
omitting in each the centre pearl, but joining in 
its place to a star, as seen; repeat as Ist leaf to 
the number required. For the squares which, 
when turned, will form the diamonds:—Ist square: 
After forming a loop *, for the Ist oval, work 5 
double; then 1 pearl. and 2 double 7 times, 3 
double, and draw close; repeat from * 3 times 
more, so forming 4 ovals, forming each close to the 
other; join the diamonds and squares as seen; 
the leaf at each corner should be formed of 8 ovals, 
working for each the same number of pearls and 
double stitches as in the squares. Along the top, 
asa heading, work a chain and double crochet 
row. 


Fra. 8. —Antimacassar of black net darned with 
Berlin wool: outer border, scarlet flowers and 
green stalk; second border, blue flowers and buff 
stalks ; centre star, scarlet ; fringe, alternately four 
double strands of each colour. . 


Frias. 9 and 10.—Designs for petticoats. 


a 


THE MAGAZINES. 


ce) 
(CONTINUED.) 


Good Words. Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
(Published by Strachan and Co., Ludgate-hill.) The 
March number of Good Words is full of interest. 
Both the serial stories are culminating to a point 
of intense interest. In Anthony Trollope’s “ Gol- 
den Lion of Granpere” the handsome and genuine 
Marie Bromar, in her hopeless despair, is almost 
coerced into the marriage with Adrien Norman, by 
the uncle who loves her so much. But then he 
thinks it for her good, and knows nothing of her 
love for George, whilst he is depriving his son of a 
treasure above rubies; and George, loving Marie, 
keeps a silence which seems likely to result in a 
cross-destiny for both of them. Marie has given 
her consent, and we leave her the betrothed of the 
young trader. Mrs. Oliphant’s “At his Gates” 
River's 
bank has- broken, asthe shrewd reader no doubt 
has long anticipated, and ruin is before those in 
t her audience to 
The sermons preached 
before the Queen form a feature of interest ; and 
several other excellent papers and poems complete 


rises also to a high pitch of interest. 


whom the authoress has taugh 
feel so much interest, 


the pamphlet. 


Tinsley’s Magazine is certainly not open to the 
complaint of having nothinginit. There is ample 
matter for the readers, and nearly all of it fiction, 
hough we are certainly inclined to think three 

rial stories rather a heavy weight; it makes the 
bulk of the magazine closed reading to a chance 
subscriber ; and a fourth tale commences in this 
number to run for three parts, namely, ‘ Fiorella, 
a'waif.” Onyour Oath,” and“ Aunt Bessie’s Mistake,” 
resent number. 
There is a paper entitled “Musical Recollections of 
the last Half Century,” a sketeh called “ My First 
Salmon” and an amusing paper near the end on 
“English Brigands.” ‘ Under the Red Dragon” is 
the engraving of 
Georgette’s return to her o dhome, whichis more 
than we ean say for the frontispiece; the figure of 
the sister on the stairs is neither graceful nor well 


t 
se 
are two stories complete in the 


encslliealy illustrated 


drawn. 


The Dublin Magazine contains.an excellent paper 
on David Maclise. The story, “ Forbidden Fruit,” 
keeps up its interests, and a mew one is begun 


entitled “The Banker of Broadhurst.” ‘The 
Philosopher,” a novel, holds its place, and the 


miscellaneous papers are “ What foreigners think 


of us,” “ Cleopatra, part 2,” “The Divine Tragedy,” 


Past and Present Irish discontent,” “ Irish Church 


sustentation fund,” and a continuation of Cagli- 
ostro, or.the Life ofa Charlatan,” whichlooksvery 
much like a reprint. 

Town and Country, a monthly magazine of 
general literature. (London: British and Colonial 
Publishing Company, 8la, Fleet-street.) The 
March number is only the third. of this new- 
fledged periodical It does credit to the nest 
whence it sprung, wherever that may have been 
woven, “ Helen’s Venture,” and ‘‘ Miss Warner’s 
Holiday Engagement,” the two serial tales, are 
interesting and well-written Of the two, judging 
from the present number, we are rather iclined 
to give the palm to the latter. The essays are of 
fair average merit, and are entitled, “Human 
Happiness,” “ The Principal Novelists of the last 
Century,” “ At Home in the Punjaub,” “ Eltham 
Palace as it now is,” and “Childhood.” “ A Paper 
Chase in Ragoon” is a neatly written sketch. Of 
the poetry, “ A Song of Life,” by B. Clarke, is the 
best; it is written in the right spirit, and there is 
a ring in the first two verses, but some of the lines 
are rather rugged. “Outward and Homeward 
Bound” are of a very ordinary kind, and ‘‘ The 
Wheel of Fortune” betrays still more of the 
amateur. One of the essays might have been 
replaced with advantage by a short story; still 
the Editor of Zown and Country will do well to 
avoid the error into which some of the magazines 
fall, of making their pages a mere store-house of 
stories—too often three or four continuous ones— 
with little or no reading of the essay or biography 
class. : 


Breakrast. —Errs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 
Comrortinc.—‘‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” — Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet 
1s labelled—* James Errs ann Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also, makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


THE STRAND THEATRE. 


On Saturday night a revival of an old comedy, 
The Poor Gentleman, was very favourably received. 
It is one of the younger Colman’s best, and setting 
aside the chefs-d’ euvres of such masters of comedy 
as Shakspeare, Congreve, and?Sheridan, it would 
be no easy matter to mention any other play in 
the language which has greater variety of ludicrous 
adventure, a more laughable assemblage of 
dramatic personages, a pleasanter play of fancy, 
or a stronger infusion of genuine wis comica. 
Never was plot worked or story peopled by a 
more preposterous set of people than the chief 
characters of this most amusing drama. Dr: 
Ollapod, the warlike village apothecary, equally 
expert with pestle and pistol ; Stephen Harrowby, 
the marching and counter-marching ploughboy, 
who sows his three acres of barley to the tune 
of “ Belleisle ;” Mies Lucretia MacT'ab, the elderly 
spinster, who bothers you incessantly about her 
titled relatives, and is content to sponge upon the 

oor officer whom she affects to despise ; the bluff 
Kentish farmer, Harrowby, with his kind heart 
and his hurricane of a temper ; the litigious old 
baronet, Sir Robert Bramble, who, glorifying in 
an argument, falls out with his friends for agree- 
ing with him, and only cares for the man who 
* plumps dissent smack in his teeth ;” the heart- 
less man of fashion, Sir Charles Crossland ; the 
madcap Muscovite, Frederick; the veteran Cor- 

oral Foss, who is eternally fighting his old 
attles anew ; and the surly old servant, Humphrey 
Dobbi who, presuming upon ancient service, 
bullies his master, and contradicts him upon all 
occasions—these are the dramatic persone. Mr. 
T. 8.Clarke’s Dr. Ollapod is worthy of hisreputation ; 
Mr. H.'T. Turner, as Sir Robert Bramble, is effec- 
tive; Mr, Paulton’s Humphrey Dobbin isa strong 
bit of character; Mr. H. Terry is a capital Stephen 
Harrowby, and Miss Ada Swanborough is graceful 
and charming as ever in the character of Emily 
Worthington. 

Reproducing Mr. Brough’s Pygmalion at a 
moment when the Pygmalion and Galatea of the 
Haymarket have had such a wonderfulsuccess, was a 
bold stroke. Whatever may be said morally 
against Mr. Gilbert’s production, it is brilliant, 
pungent, and the roles sustained by actors fully up 
to the mark. Yet the Strand Pygmalion can very 
well hold its own. It is a sparkling, laughable 
entertainment, effectively put on the boards; the 
story is told in a different manner, and the morale 
is certainly less questionable. Pygmalion, a great 
artist of his time, isa notorious mysoganist, and 
avows not only indifference, but aversion to the 
fair sex. Venus, to punish him, sends Cupid to 
do his usual work, and Pygmalion is fated to love 
the first female form he beholds. His eyes fall on 
the statue. Moved by his prayers, Venus grants 
the statue life, but not ahuman heart. Pygmalion 
in vain woos the cold creation of his chisel, who is 
ignorant and incapable of love. In his despair 
Psyehe comes to his aid and invests the statue 
with a soul, so that all ends ily. Much of the 
amusement of the piece depends on the subordinate 
characters, notably the comical apprentice, whose 
costume is a compromise between the boy in 
buttons and the classical, and who dangles eternally 
a blue and white cotton handkerchief. Mr. 
Edward Terry, as this youth, Cambyees, is inimita- 
ble. With him the stout, middle-aged, giggling, 
and husband-hunting princess, most drolly im- 
percenaed by Mrs. Raymond, is eventually united. 

iss M. Jones as Mopsa is very graceful, pretty, 
and animated. Venus is a little too conceited in 
her manner, and attention to her costume in the 
relinquishment of the rose pink saucer would be 
a decided improvement in good taste. Augusta 
Thompson assumes the role of Pygmalion with her 
accustomed ease and talent, and the youthful Miss 
Maggie Zimmer gives great promise by her spright- 
liness and animated spirit. 


—_—— 


Horuoway’s Ornrment anp Prits.—Unwhole- 
some Changes.—The changeable weather is causing 
much sickness, and exerting the most deleterious 
influence in deranging the secretions of the body. 
Alternating chillsand heatsso derange the capillary 
circulation that the liver, stomach, or lungs must 
become disordered. Holloway’s Ointment, wel 
rubbed over these organs twice a day, proves the 
quickest, safest, and best corrective. It penetrates 
the skin, enters the deeper structures, purifies the 
blood, cleanses their substance, equalises Ess 
circulation, and renders their secretions abundant, 
without annoying, irritating, or exhausting the 
weakest or most delicate invalid. Colds, coughs, 
influenzas, and other chest complaints, originating 
in damp, variable seasons, are checked in their 
debilitating careers and cured by Holloway’s 
remedies. . 
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KATE ASHBY’S FATE. 
——_—0———_- 
4 TAFE PICTURE. 


« A penny for your thoughts, Dick!” 

Two gentlemen sat upon the piazza of a cottage 
overlooking the Hudson. Dick Townley, the 
owner.of the place, was aman of fivye-and-twenty, 
deeply interested in steam-boats, and possessing an 
ample fortune. He was the husband of a 
very pretty wife, and the father of a wonderful 
child. 


Paul Groveland was of about the same age as 
Dick, and was at present Dick’s guest, having 
been invited up from the great Babel to spend a 
few of the summer weeks. Paul was a fine-look- 
ing fellow—one of those in whom good blood 
tells to the very best advantage. He was a picture 
of perfect health, and his beauty was manly. On 
his mother’s side he was descended from the old 
Director Van Twiller, while through his father he 
inherited the blood of the Rensselaers; and, 
what by most people was considered very fortu- 
nate, he had also inherited a great deal of wealth. 
And not only had he inherited the wealth, but he 
possessed the ability and the disposition to use it 
and improve it for the good of the society in 
which he moved. 

Paul Groveland was forced to repeat his inter- 
rogatory offer : 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Dick !” 

Dick started out from his reverie, and looked at 
his friend. 

“Twas moralising, Paul. I was meditating 
upon the theory of the fatalist. I was thinking 
how many people there are, especially of the op- 
posite sex, whose fate is the mere dropping of 
circumstances over which they possess not the 
slightness guiding control.” 

“Upon my soul, Dick, you find deep philosophy 
in the fumes of your meerschaum.” 

“Not exactly in my tobacco smoke, Paul, I find 
it in the life I see about me. You observe that 
girl in the arbour, with my Julius Cesar in her 
arms ? 

Paul looked in the direction indicated, and he 
saw Kate Ashby holding Dick’s child in her lap. 
He knew her name, because he had been intro- 
duced to her. And he saw her now, her face 
lighted with cheerful smiles as she chirped to 
the child, and the gentle breeze lifting the 
golden tresses into rippling wavelets over her 
neck and shoulders, and he thought she was very 
handsome. He had thought her handsome at 
first, though he had not particularly noticed her. 
He was too much of a gentleman to stare a lady 
out of countenance, and he never dwelt long upon 
the outward beauty of one with whom he was to 
enjoy a mere passing acquaintance. But on the 
present occasion he gazed rather more intently 
than was his wont. There was something pecu- 
liarly attractive and beautiful in that picture. 
The occupation of the girl brought the hearty 
part of her nature to the surface, and it was cer- 
tainly a most loving and lovable part. Her 
beauty was of the sunny kind—warm, genial, and 
radiant—and when she laughed her bright blue 
eyes fairly danced in a ripple of gladness. Her 
plump cheeks were tinged with the bloom of a 
rich and buoyant health, and her sylph-like form 
was a model of feminine grace and vigour. 

‘“‘T observe her,” said Paul, after he had gazed 
longer than he thought. 

“JT was thinking,” pursued Dick, holding his 
pipe in his hand, and speaking with ministerial 
seriousness, “ what is to be that girl’s fate. Look 
at her now, and say if you ever saw a brighter 
picture. And I tell you, Paul, she is as good and 
true as she is beautiful. She has a splendid 
education ; she has musical talent of a high order; 
and, more than all, she knows how to keep house. 
Her father once owned two fine boats on this 
river, but misfortune in speculation stripped him 
of his property, and shortly after that his wife 
died. Kate was then fifteen. She came from 
her school, and took charge of her father’s house ; 
and for two years she was his housekeeper. Then 
he died, and Kate, at the age of seventeen, was 
left alone in the world. My wife’s parents had 
known her well, and they offered her the place of 
teacher to the younger children. ‘That was two 
years ago. She went to fill the place made vacant 
by my marrying away the oldest daughter. And 
now you see her at nineteen. The children whom 
she tamght two years ago have grown up into a 
higher s¢hool, and Kate has come to help us while 
making ready for a new yenture, We would 
keep her always if she would stay. My Nellie 
tries to pursuade her to remain with us, but she 
has too much independence. She is making 
arrangements to open a school for teaching music 
and drawing. We shall help her as we can; and 
perhaps, old fellow, you can find, among your 


But with this girl how different ! 


friends, some who may find it convenient to 
employ her.” 


Paul nodded, looking toward the arbour the_ 


while, and presently Dick went on— 

“And now, Paul, Tll tell you what I was 
thinking of. I look at that girl, so bright and so 
beautiful, and so buoyant and hopeful in the 
morning of her healthy womanhood, and T think 
how little she knows of the future, or how little 
control, from her present stock of will-force, she 
is to exercise over it. She is of that warm, 
ponercus nature which must have something to 
ove; and I know her ardent temperament well 
enough to know that when she does love it will 
be with her whole heart and soul. And is impulse, 
or reason, to guide her love? Ah! there is ihe 
hinge of my thought. We men make our own 
selection; or, at least, we have that privilege. 
She may make 
a selection.of lovers, but she can invite no lover. 
She may discard, and she may accept, but she can- 
not seek. Naturally her honest lover will come 
from the lower walks of life, and, if she loves in 
return, she will become his wife. And then what ? 
Who shall say what her future isto be? As she 
sits there now, eager to enter upon a true and 
loyal life, what part hath she in selecting her 
course? Aman sitting there might plan with 
a reasonable assurance of future execution. He 
might select his path of life, and steadily pursue 
it. But the woman—what can she do? Only 
go whither her husband goes. And what is that 
woman’s husband to be? Whither is he to lead 
her? Will he lead her up, or down? Will he 
be Judge, or Navvy? Will she, in the years to 
come, be lady, fair and happy, or household 
drudge, worn and sad and weary? Do you under- 
stand my meaning, Paul ?” 

‘‘T think I understand,” said Paul, still gazing 
off toward the spot where the soft breeze rippled 
the golden tresses of the laughing maiden. 

“«T pray,” added Mr. Townley, with a heartfelt, 
fervent expression, ‘that God may be kind to her. 
She is a good girl—good and true!” 

And after this the two gentlemen put up their 
pipes, and walked down toward the river. 

Paul Groveland, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
had as yet entertained no serious thoughts of 
matrimony. Possessed of large wealth, and being 
engaged in a business which was, to him, both 
pleasant and profitable, he could fashion a home 
after his own taste and whim. At least hundred 
women in the great city had sought to capture 
him; and we cannot safely say how many papas 
and mamas had angled for him with the bait of 
pretty daughters. But Paul had not yet been 
ensnared. In speaking once of a class of damsels 
who had beset him he said, to a particular friend :— 

“Butterflies are all very well to catch and 
pin up in a glass case, but attempt to fondle them 
after they are caught, and you will find the gaudy 
tints soon droop and fade from their wings.” 

In short, if Paul Groveland had ever seriously 
reflected upon the subject, he had evidently not 
yet found the woman into whose hands he wished 
to place the keeping of his peace and comfort ; 
for Paul was a thinking, reasoning man, and 
the foundation of his manhood was deep and 
strong.. 

On the evening following the conversation above 
alluded to Paul Groveland sat in the drawing- 
room, and heard Kate Ashby play and sing; and, 
but for that conversation, he might have listened 
to the sweet music as he. had often listened to 
other sweet music. But his sympathy had been 
aroused. As he now listened, and watched the 
beautiful face of the singer, he thought of what 
Dick had said. He wondered what was to be Kate 
Ashby’s fate. And he, in his deepest heart, found 
himself praying that it might be a good and plea- 
sant one. 

And thus came a new subject of thought and 
contemplation to Paul Groveland. At first he 
thought unconsciously; but in time he came to 
think rationally. Kate Ashby afforded him a very 
pleasant and entertaining study. 

One evening Dick and Nellie had ridden out, 
and Paulsmoked his pipealone upon the verandah ; 
and, as luck would have it, Kate Ashby was down 
in the arbour with the child. And, looking first 
upon the maiden, and then up into the curling 
smoke, he found a new thought. It was not a 
startling thought, but, as he entertained it, he 
was conscious of a sweet and soothing influence ; 
and anon came an inspiration lifting his spirit up 
into the view of a life better and happier than he 
had yet lived. He wasa man of strong impulse; 
and tet him feel that an impulse was right, and he 
‘was yery apt to followit. JHearose,and put away 
his pipe, and then walked down to the arbour. 

“Miss Ashby, I trust I do not intrude ?” 

She looked up with a sweet, confident smile, and 
bade him welcome. He was the trusted friend of 


those who had been true friends to her, and she 
feared not to trust him in turn. 

Paul read this in her face as shelooked up. It 
was a frank face, and the feelings of the heart 
were mirrored upon it as by the magic limning of 
a camera. 

So he sat down and talked: and by and by he 
arose, and as they walked up to the house, he car- 
ried the child in his arms; for the infant hero had 
come to love and trust him. 

That night Paul Groveland sat a long time in 
his own chamber, and from praying that fate would 
be kind to Kate Ashby he had come to pray that 
her fate might be given into his hands He be- 
lieved he cou!d makeher happy, and he also believed 
that her loye and devotion, given to himeelf alone, 
would be a priceless boon. 

And after this the days passed on, and fora 
time Kate found new joy and pleasure in Paul's 
companionship ; but finally a hush fell upon her 
song: the light faded from her smile, and she 
avoided him. Paul, in the greatness of his heart, 
and in the depth of his interpenetration, fancied 
that he knew the cause. If he was right, joy 
was his. If he was wrong—-But he hoped he 
could not be wrong. 

Again he saw Kate sitting in the arbour, this 
time alone, with her hand supporting her brow. 
He had left Dick and Nellie in deepest trouble 
because Kate told them that she was going away. 
He went down, and drew near to her side. She 
saw him, and would have fled, but he detained her. 

“No, Kate,” he said, drawing her back upon 
the seat. “Go not from me until you solve for 
me the problem of my future. Shall I state it?” 

She looked up, flushed and quivering, and an- 
swered only by her silence. 

“My problem is this,” he said : “I would have a 
home where peace, and joy, and love may give 
charm to a new and better life. I have all that 
earth can give save one thing. My love has gone 
out, and fastened itself deep and strong—gone 
out with the approval of my reason, and found 
its strong hold in blessed faith and trust in the 
entire worthiness of its object. Kate, will you 
come to my heart, and be my wife ?” 

And then he knew why she had avoided himn— 
knew that his interpenetration had not led him 
astray ;—for, upon his bosom, twined closely in 
his strong embrace, she confessed that a great 
pain had come with the love which she feared 
could never be returned. 

“Bless me!” cried Dick, as Kate entered the 
drawing-room just after the lamps had been 
lighted. “What has happened? You are not 
going to leave us, are you? Your happy face 
tells me that the evil genius of discontent is 
exorcised.” 

Kate flushed and trembled, but before she could 
sink into a seat Paul Groveland was by her side, 
supporting her. 

“ Dick,” said he, with a glorious effulgence in 
his manly face, “I have been to blame for the 
cloud. I have been studying a problem. Do you 
remember your old thoughts touching Kate 
Ashby’s fate? Well,—the same thought came to 
me, and thence was the problem evolved. But we 
have solved it, and it is a problem no more. We 
have solved it, and the solution is joy and bless- 
ing. Is it not so, my Kate—my darling ?” 

She hid her face in his bosom, and that was her 
only answer. : 

Dick started to his feet, and smote his hands 
together with impetuous ardour. 

“What!” he cried. “Is that the problem ?— 
that the solution ?” 

“ Yes, Dick,—this is it.” 

“Paul, old fellow, I give you joy! Ihad never 
dreamed of this; but—you have won a prize 
beyond all price.” ; 

“ And you will let her go with me?” said Paul. 

“ Yes,” answered Dick. ‘Since so blessed a fate 
hath opened to her, I will thank God that T am 
permitted to see her enter the bright portal. 

And Paul took his prize to his bosom again ; and 
he knew that he had won the one great blessing 
that was to make bright and joyous the life of the 
coming years. He saw, as with prophetic vision, 
into the blissful future, that his love would grow 
deeper and stronger day by day—growing thus 
upon the devotion and trust of a pure and loyal 
heart which sought on all the earth no one to love 
but him. 


Rewarp To A Youna Wire.—Samuel Baldwin, 
a gentleman of Hampshire, by his will in the year 
1736, ordered that his body after his decease 
should be thrown into the sea beyond the Needles ; 
which was accordingly carried into effect. His 
motive for this singular disposal of his remains 
was, to disappoint his young wife, who had fre- 
quently declared to him that she would dance on 
his grave. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

——o 

Tym Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in 
Paris on Sunday morning, March 10th. 


We learn that a ship of war has destroyed the 
entire village where the murder of Bishop Patte- 
son occurred. 


Ir is now definitely settled that the marriage o 
the Marquis of Bute with the Honourable Miss 
Howard will take place at Glossop, not during 
the first fortnight in April, but on Tuesday, the 
16th proximo. According to present arrange- 
ments the noble bride and bridegroom will leave 
Glossop in the afternoon of their wedding-day, 
and proceed to the Countess of Loudoun’s seat at 
Donnington Park, near Derby, where they will 


remain for about a fortnight, and then proceed to | 


Cardiff Castle. — Western Morning News. 

Joseru Mazzina died on Sunday, 10th instant, 
at Pisa. He was the son of a physician and pro- 
fessor in the medical school of the university, 
and was born at Genoa in 1808. He studied for 
the law, but eventually turned his attention to 
politics, in which he has so long played a consi- 
derable part. 


Marriace ov Joux Browy’s Brorusr.—On 
Tuesday morning Mr. Archibald Brown, brother 
of Mr. John Brown, her Majesty’s personal attend- 
ant, was married at Windsor parish church to 
Miss Johns, niece of Mr. William Miles Tapsier, 
of Windsor Castle. The bridegroom is Prince 
Leopold’s personal attendant. The church was 
filled with spectators. 

Mopern Pinarms.—The Patrie reports the de- 
parture from Paris on Monday evening of a party 
of travellers bound for the Holy Land. Among 
the party are English, French, and Swedes, and 
also several families from Alsace and Lorraine, 
who ar@ making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
order to pray for the restoration of their countries 
to France. 

Dreatn or Mr. Murrny, tue Antr-Porery 
Lecrurer.—Mr. William Murphy, the well-known 
anti-Popery lecturer, died on Tuesday evening 
at’ Sparkbrook, Birmingham. Since the mal- 
treatment whieh he received at Whitehaven he 
has not spoken in public, and has been gradually 
sinking, 

A rumour reaches us that a certain Prince 
hitherto high in public estimation has eloped with 
a young lady. We sincerely trust there is no 
truth in the report. 


a eed 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


(ConTINUED). 


8.—Be careful not to mistake a waiter for the 
host; nor the nurse, in her new cap, who flits 
about a good deal at the commencement, for the 
hostess. 

9.—If you happen to upset an ice or a glass of 
negus over a lady, do not wipe her neck with 
your coat-tail, nor offer to cut the laces of her 
dress with a table-knife. She will know best what 
to do, 

10.—If in waltzing you happen to fall, do not 
lay rolling about on the floor with your partner 
longer than you can help. 

11.—In eating plum or cherry tart, do not spit 
the stones into your hand and throw them under 
the table. 

12.—Never wipe your eyes with a napkin, nor 
fan yourself with a plate. 

13.—Do not light a cigar on the landing during 
the pauses of a dance. 

14.—Try to amuse yourself some other way 
than by mounting to the bedrooms. 


Srrrnen Tnompson, a page boy aged 16, has 
attempted to poison the Rev. Chichester Reade 
and family, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He has been two years in his employ, and finding 
be. was dismissed, handled a pistol and said he 
should like to do for master. Subsequently he 
told the cook she would see his master drop dead 
as he walked with him to the station. The boy 
had poisoned a bottle of brandy, kept in a side- 
board drawer with other spirits, with tartarised 
antimony. He is remanded till next week. 


ConrLaGration AT A Lunatic AsyLum.—A fire 
broke out at half-past five o’clock on Tuesday at 
the Cambridgeshire Lunatic Asylum, Fulbourne, 
causing great alarm, as over 300 patients were 
known to be there. The fire originated in the 


chapel, it is supposed through the overheating of 
the flues. 
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THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


—_0——_- 
By our SrecraAL CORRESPONDENT. 


At this moment ball dresses claim a considerable 
amount of the attention of the modistes. There 
is a great deal of white used, and a profusion of 
flowers. An elegant dress which we recently 
noticed at an assemblage of distinguished person- 
ages was thus made: A long train of white tarlatan, 
with very large scallops, described by puffs, each 
edged with a narrow band of blue satin; below 
the puff was a box-pleated frill, and under that a 
deep fall of lace. From the waist, to meet every 
scallop was a puff of tarlatan, shaped like a very 
wide, rounded sash end, edged with a narrow band 
of blue satin, and the rounded end fixed to the 
apex of the scallop, by a bouquet of pink tea 
roses. Hach puff wasgraduated to the waist. 

Over the lining a tunic of blue silk in four 
points, open in front. Each point was caught 
together about half a yard below the waist by a 
rose; on the hips by long sprays of roses. The 
upper part of the tunic was fixed in front and at the 
back to the waist, but on the hips the seam was open, 
turned back both ways, lined with white silk, and 
edged with lace and a band of blue satin. The 
whole of the tunic was edged with lace. A blue 
band encircled the waist. The body was white, 
with three pointed tals for a berthe, like tulip 
petals, back and front, edged with lace, and a 
similar one on each shoulder fixed with a bouquet 
of flowers. 

Another beautiful ball dress was also first com- 
posed of along white tarlatan skirt with a very 
deep box-plaited flounce, not at the edge but 
above the hem at the back, and robed up the sides 
to the hips, graduated in width. Inside this 
flounce the skirt. was puffed length-ways, and a 
garland of pink roses carried down the side of the 
flounce from the tunic. 

Across the front of the dress were three 
graduated flounces, each forming a single scallop. 

The tunic, of black satin, was very short, hol- 
lowed across the front and back, but rather deeper 
behind; edged with a narrow frill, with a bias 
band piped with amber above it, the lower edge of 
which was white lace. A band round the waist 
ended on one side with a bow and one long wide 
end, looped to the edge of the tunic, and forming 
under it a pointed end edged with a frill and 
bordered with a bias band piped with gold and a 
narrow white lace. 

The bodice was of black satin, was made with 
folds to form a berthe, with a fall of narrow white 
lace below, and a bouquet of roses on the bosom. 

The sleeve was a puff of white with a strap of 
black satin over it like the sash end, and a rose at 
the top. 

The hair was charmingly dressed with a rose in 
the centre and an aigrette of feathers, and a second 
rose a little to the side. 

There is no change in bonnets; the style is al- 
most similar, yet has many varieties in shape on 
close inspection. 

Shoes are still worn with large rosettes, though 
a few haye the fronts cut in straps. 

We will conclude by describing two very pretty 
hats. One is of grey straw, bound with grey, with 
a garland of roses and leaves round it; a bunch 
of grey bows on the top, and a puff of black lace 
at the side, the end forming a scarf behind. 

The second hat was of black straw of a turban 
shape with a narrow revers of black velvet, and 
above that acoronet of black lace with the ends 
turned both ways. A long, full, white feather 
fixed on the right side crossed the front and hung 
down behind the ear on the left sdie. Just behind 
where the long feather was fixed in was a wide, 
black aigrette. 


A vasz in a Californian hotel is labelled 2th 
picks. 

A Vocauist was nearly choked recently by his 
swelling notes. 

Why ought one not to joke about a Queen ?— 
Because she’s no subject. 

Gravity is no more evidence of wisdom than a 
paper collar is of a shirt. 

To become the lion of a part, is it not necessary 
to make a beast of one’s self. 

Two women are partners in the law business in 
Kansas. They are sisters-in-law. 

Wuart two colours are undiscernible ?-—Invisible 
green and blind-man’s buff. 

Wnuar are the oldest tops in the world ?—Moun- 
tain tops. 

“ Docror, how can I expand my chest ?”—“ By 
constantly carrying a large heart: in it.” 

Why is flirtation like plate-powder ?—Because 
it brightens up spoons, 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
Oo-—-—— 
A uITILE boy defines snoring as letting off sleep. 


“ Indusigy must prosper,” said the husband when 
holding the baby while his wife chopped wood. 

Tur Hetant or Coornxss.—The top of Mount 
Blanc. 

A music publisher announces that he will soon 
issue a touching ballad, with the suggestive name 
of “Bury your dog in the garden—it will make 
the grape-vine grow.” 

Sypnry Smitn being annoyed on one occasion 
by a fiddler, who persisted in playing in front of 
his house, sent out a sixpence, with a message 
that one scraper was enough at the door. 


A CLIENT remarked to his solicitor, ‘“‘ You are 
writing my bill on very rough paper.” “‘ Never 
mind,” was the reply of the latter; “it has to bo 
filed before it comes into court.” 


A LADY once said to a celebrated actor, ‘ What 
a pity it is, Mr. Garrick, you are not taller!” “TI 
should be happy indeed, madam,” he replied, “to 
be higher in your estimation.” 


A Yanxer adventurer having heard that a new 
speck had been discovered on the sun’s disc, asked 
if it was a safe spec, as he was just wanting some- 
thing in that way. 

Deriniti0ns.—-Rebus, to kiss one again; Omni- 
bus, to kiss them all; Blunderdus, to kiss another 
man’s wife; Sylla(y)bus, one lady kissing an- 
other. 

A new style is coming into use in America, 
which expresses a great deal in few words—as 
follows; “John Smith, of New York, revolver;” 
‘©G, Jenkins, of Philadelphia, third story 
window.’’ “Ann Jones, of New Jersey, laudanum.” 


“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, “that a 
little temper is a bad thing in a woman?” “ Cer- 
tainly not, ma’am,” replied a gallant philosopher ; 
“it is a good thing, and she ought never to lose 
it.” 

A cLERGYMAN, haying made several attempts to 
reform a profligate, was at length repulsed with, 
“Tt is all in vain, doctor; you cannot get me to 
change my religion.” ‘JI do not want that,” 
replied the good man ; “TI wish religion to change 
you.” 


A person meeting a coal merchant, inquired 
what a chaldron of coals would come to? The 
coal merchant began to consider, and knowing 
that the question was put to him from mere idle 
curiosity, deliberately answered, ‘Sir, if they’re 
well burnt, they'll come to ashes.” 


JupGe Jerrrizs, on the bench, once told an old 
man with a long beard that he supposed he had a 
conscience as long as his beard. ‘Does your 
lordship,” replied the old man, ‘“ measure con- 
sciences by beards? If so, your lordship has none 
at all.” 


An author, reading his drama in the green- 
room, remarked that he knew nothing so terrible 
as reading a piece before such a critical audience. 
An actress present said she knew something much 
more terrible than that. ‘ What isit ?” exclaimed 
the author. ‘To be obliged to sit still and hear 
it,” she replied. 

“Pappy, what’s your belief ?” said a gentleman 
to an Irish guide, anxious to discover what his 
religion was. ‘Shure, yer honor, I’m of my land- 
lady’s belief.” What’sthat, Pat?” he inquired. 
«“ Why, then, Lowe her five half-years’ rent, and she 
believes that I'll never pay her, and that’s my 
belief too.” 

“A Posrscript.—George Selwyn once affirmed 
that no woman ever wrote a letter without a post- 
script. ‘My next letter shall refute you,” said 
Lady G. Hesoon after received a letter from her 
ladyship, in which, after she had finished it, she 
added, ‘ P.S.—Who was right now ?—you or I?” 
_ Tue Biter Bit.—A widow, who oecupied a 
large house in a fashionable quarter of London, 
sent for a wealthy solicitor to make her will, by 
which she disposed of between fifty and sixty 
thousand. pounds. He proposed soon after, was 
accepted, and found himself the happy husband of 
a penniless adventures. : 

Tue eecentric Dr. Byles had, at one time, a 
remarkably stupid Irish girl as a domestic. With 
a look and voice of terror, he said to her in haste, 
“Go and tell your mistress that; Dr. Byles has 
put an end to himeelf.” The girl flew upstairs, 
and, with a face of horror, exclaimed at the top 
of her lungs, “Dr, Byles has put.an end to him- 
self!” The astonished wife and daughters rushed 
into the parlour—and_ there was the doctor 
calmly walking about with a part of a cow’s tail, 


that he had picked up in the street, tied to his 
coat or cassock behind, 
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GLEANINGS. 


ee () —— 


A Boarping-scHooL EvoreMENt.—A somewhat 
sensational affair recently occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamilton. young gentleman, 
pupil in a well-known boarding establishment, 
formed an attachment for a smart nursemaid living 
in the same house, and the youthful pair made 
arrangements to elope together on a certain day. 
Their destination was understood to be America. 
The girl was by far the older of thetwo, and there 
is some reason to believe that she it was who had 
the initiative in the courtship. The heads of the 
echolastic establishment were informed of what 
was going on. ‘The nursemaid took train for 
Glasgow, where she was to be met by her youth- 
ful lover ; but the lad’s friends at this juncture 
stepped in and prevented him from keeping his 
engagement. ‘The result is that the love-sick 
boy has left the school, and the nurse has been 
dismissed.— North British Mail. 

Tux divorced wife of Lord Ellenborough, re- 
cently deceased, many years ago disappeared 
from society. It was said by some that she had 
married a Continental inn-keeper, by others that 
she had committed suicide. Some years later it 
was discovered that she had become the wife of 
the chief of a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, and had 
adopted their dress and way of life. She has 
frequently aided her countrymen against the 
thieving gangs of the Nubian desert. The last 
heard of her was that she was in command of 
quite a large band, convoying several Englishmen 
through a dangerous part of the desert, equipped 
with gun and spear like any Arab chief. 


Ay ingenious inventor has lately patented a 
“marine couch and state-room ” for the prevention 
of sea-sickness. The couch is constructed some- 
what in the form of an inverted adjusted bell, and 
is suspended on oscillating hangers, so as to keep 
it always in a horizontal position, no matter how 
the vessels may roll. 

Amona the institutions peculiar to the United 
States, we may mention spittoons, nigger music, 
and Movingday. The advent of May is celebrated 
differently in different countries. In England it 
is a festival sacred to flowers, kissing, and garland 
dances. In America it is devoted to spring-carts, 
wheel-barrows, broken heads, and crockery; to 
stand-up dinners, and lost children. 

A Nice Reuisy. — An ingenious purveyor at 
Peckham has advertised ‘‘ Thanksgiving Sausages ” 
during the present week. Skins full of mystery 
at 4d. per pound suggest probabilities that will 
warrant any amount of thanksgiving from those 
who have invested in them with impunity. 


A New Renigiovs Assocration.—A proposal 
has been made for the establishment of a religious 
association in connexion with the Church of Eng- 
land under the title of the “ Association of Friends 
of the Infirm in Mind.” 

An Orr ENTAL StupENT.—Prince Sootchai Bhanu- 
wongse, a gentleman of colour, is now pursuing 
his studies at Balliol College, Oxford. The young 
Eastern is remarkably handsome, dresses and lives 
in the best possible style, and is said to enjoy 
undergraduate life thoroughly. 


TOILET RECIPES. 


oO 


TINCTURE FoR THE TEETH.—Take two ounces of 
bitter almonds, half-an-ounce each of Brazil wood 
and cassia berries; two drachms of Florentine 


iris-root; one drachm each of super-oxalate of. 


potash, alum and cochineal; half-an-ounce of 
spirit of horse-radish, and one quart of spirit of 
wine: digest for seven days and strain. Cork it 
securely in small phials for use. 

Eau v’Ance.—Take a pint each of orange- 
flower water and rose water, and half-a-pint of 
myrtle water: to these put an ounce of spirit of 
ambergris, and a quarter-of-an-ounce of spirit of 
musk. Shake these well together, and preserve 
carefully for use. 


Eau pve Coroene.—To one pint of alcohol put 
one pint of orange-flower water, one drachm each 
of oil of bergamot, oil of orange-peel, oil of rose- 
mary, and bruised cardamom seeds. Distil one 
pint in a water-bath. To make a larger quantity 
take six pints of rectified spirit of wine, one 
pound and three quarters of spirit of rosemary, 
one pound two ounces of eau de melisse de carmes, 
an ounce and a half of essence of bergamot, three- 
quarters of a drachm of essence of neroli, one 
drachm of essence of cedrat, one drachm and a 
half of essence of lemon, and one drachm of 
oil of rosemary. Mix and distil in a water-bath. 
It must be kept in a cold cellar. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
GOSSIP. 


re) 

Mote. Jervis-Rvusint has been engaged for the 
coming season at Drury Lane. 

Moute. Sesst has made a favourable debit in 
Hamlet at Paris. She was highly applauded, 
though her acting and singing is said to be not so 
spirituel as that of Mdlle. Nilsson. 

Some of the admirers of Mdlle. Schneider at 
St. Petersburg have given £140 for the clothes the 
popular singer wore in “La Belle Helene;” this 
is petticoat worship witha vengeance. Whatnext 
from frigid Russia. 

Tue old English comedy, The Poor Gentle- 
man, has been reproduced at the Strand Theatre. 
Mr. John §. Clarke will sustain the character of 
Doctor Ollapod. 

Miss Berry Greentne’s Irish ballad concert 
takes place on Saturday next, at St. James’s Hall. 
These concerts have hitherto been most enjoyable, 
and there cannot be a doubt of the success of the 
one advertised. 

Tue part of Rosa Sanderson in On the Jury, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, is now played by Miss 
Lynd, who makes in it a striking manifestation of 
those powers of grace, intelligence, and unstudied 
action with which we have already credited 
her. 

Mr. Cuartes Harcovrt's benefit, and the last 
night of the season before Easter, at the Royal 
Alfred, takes place on Saturday next and Monday 
following. His late engagement alone, without 
the remembrance of twelve months’ incessant care 
and attention to the interests of the theatre, should 
secure a ready recognition. 

On Easter Monday a new drama by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday will be produced at the Adelphi Theatre, 
with elaborate scenic effects by Mr. F. Lloyds, 
The drama is founded upon the work of a popular 
author, from whom Mr. Halliday has obtained 
the right of dramatising the story. We learn 
that the scenes will be illustrative of London at a 
most picturesque period. 

THE programme at Mrs. German Reed's is 
changed ; a new entertainment by F. C. Burnand, 
the music by James L. Molloy, will be produced 
under the name of My Aunt’s Secret. Home for 
the Holidays, and Charity begins at Home, com- 
plete the list. 


Tue Holborn Theatre will open under new 
management on March 30th. The leading piece 
is announced as an entirely new one, under the 
name of La Vie Parisienne. 

Mr. Cuarues Friexp (of the Free List) takes 
his annual benefit at Drury-lane Theatre on Tues- 
day, March 19th. The entertainment will consist 
of the drama of Amy Robsart and the Christmas 
pantomime Yom Thumb. 

At the Surrey theatre East Lynne and the Fairy 
Circle are being represented. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


1. My first is French, my second is English, and my 
whole is Latin. 
2. Without my first my second could never have existed, 
and my whole is coeval with Creation. 
3. JI am the first, and one of seven; 
I live betwixt the seas and heaven, 
Look not below for I am not there, 
My home is in the ambient air. 
Come to my second; behold how fair 
I an, how bright and how debonnair ; 
A pleasant vision, and a beauty, 
A thing of life, and joy, and duty. 
My youth is changed—I live alone; 
My views are crossed, my hopes are gone. 
My whole is sorrow, grief, and woe, 
My singing now is all heigh-ho |! 
4, My first you will never find out, my second is 
founded on truth ; I trust that you'willnever be my whole. 
1. Why is a clergyman likely to be an impartial 
dramatic critic ? 
2. What snuff-taker is that whose snuff-box gets 
fuller the more he takes ? 
3. Why is a tavern waiter like a race-horse ? 
4, Why is the letter S like the furnace in a battery ? 
5, Why is a lover like a crow? 
6. What word is that which, deprived of a letter, 
makes you sick ? 
7. Where did Joseph go when he was 15? 


ANSWERS, 
ENIGMA. 
The Letter I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 
Geography. 
Ganges, Elba, Ohio, Geneva, Rome, Amazon, Par. 
nassus, Himalayas, Ypres. 
ConuUNDRUMS. 
1. Because he was sometimes seen with Aaron, and 
sometimes without. 
2. Three wretched comforters. 
3. When he’s aboard. 
4. Took a fly and went home. 
5. Hailing cabs and omnuibuses, 
6. Because V cannot come till after T, 
7. A man of letters. 


THE LETTER BASKET. 
seat alo antl 

MartettE.—The moment the ink is thrown 
over it, throw it into a basin of milk. A little 
rubbing and fresh milk, if needful, will remove 
all traces of it. 

Mrs. T. T.—Clean your satins thus:—For 
black : boil three pounds of potatoes to a pulp in 
a quart of water; strain the water through a 
sieve; and brush the satin with it on a~table. 
Fold down the lengths for three hours, and then 
iron on the wrong side. For coloured satins: 
take soft-soap and honey, each a quarter of a 
pound, gin two wine-glassfuls, boiling water one 
quart ; mix well together: and brush the satin in 
the same manner as the black, then rinse it first 
in soft and afterwards in spring water, hang it to 
drain, fold, and iron as before. 

Aurua (SypennAM).—There is no better way to 
preserve eggs than this:—Fill a jar with eggs, 
and pour upon them some lime-white, made by 
mixing quicklime with water"till of the consist- 
ence of thick treacle. Let the lime-water fill up 
all the interstices and cover all the eggs, and when 
taken out wash them in cold water. The Scotch 
method is to dip them for one or two minutes in 
boiling water. The white of the egg then forms 
a kind of membrane, which envelopes the interior 
and defends it from the air. 

Ava A. H. will find the following a good recipe 
for cleaning brown boot tops: One pint skimmed 
milk, 40z. spirit of salt, one ounce gum 
arabic, 40z. spirit of lavender, the juice of two 
lemons. Mix well together, and keep well corked : 
apply with a sponge. 

R. K. T.—Lengthen the dress by a false piece 
at the top, it will not show under the panier. 

AMABELLE.—Fresh-water fish may be preserved 
alive for some days without water by stopping 
their mouths with crumbs of bread steeped in 
brandy, and then laying the fish in straw’in a cool 
situation. Carp and tench may thus be carried 
fresh to a great distance. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
o—— 


Mock Turtite Sovr.—Clean thoroughly two 
cowheels, two calf’s feet, and a knuckle of veal. 
Put them into a large pan or stone-pot, with two 
onions, a few cloves, black pepper and a minute 
quantity of cayenne, some allspice berries, mace, 
and sweet-herbs, the quantity depending on your 
own taste. Cover over with cold water, then tie 
over the pot thick paper, or make a crust of flour 
and water, and set in an evenly-heated oven, and 
bake from three to four hours. When done set it 
aside to cool. When cool, take off all the fat 
carefully, cut the meat from the knuckle and 
feet, in small bits, an inch and ahalf square, 
remove the bones and coarse part, and put the rest 
on to warm up. Add one spoonful of walnut and 
one of mushroom catsup, half a pint of sherry or 
Maderia wine (those: who object to wine and 
brandy in mince pies should never call for turtle 
soup at public restaurants), a little mushroom 
powder, and all the jelly of the meat. When hot, 
if more seasoning is needed it can be added then ; 
so that care should be observed at first not to use 
too much, as adding more when being heated is 
justas well. Serve with hard-boiled eggs, force- 
meat balls, a spoonful of lemon juice, and, if 
liked, a little sage. 


Farner’s Frurt-Cake.—Three eupfuls of sour, 
dried apples, soaked over night in warm water. 
In the morning drain off the water, chop not too 
fine, leaving the apple about as large as raisins, 
then simmer in two cupfuls of molasses two hours 
or until quite dry, that is, until the apple has ab- 
sorbed all the molasses ; one and a half cupfuls of 
butter, well beaten ; one of sugar ; four eggs; one 
cupful of sweet milk; one teaspoonful of cloves ; 
one of cinnamon; one of nutmeg; one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of soda; one wine-glass of wine; four 
and a half teacupfuls of flour; add raising or 
currants if you please; but roll in flour before 
putting to other ingredients; beat all together 
thoroughly ; bake carefully in a well-heated oven. 
This is excellent to our taste, far better than the 
richer kind, say black or fruit caks, and more 
easily digested. 

SweeTBreaD Prr.—Parboil a couple of sweet- 
breads, lay them in cold water, and remove the 
skin carefully. Fry them in butter with a few 
shalotes minced fine; when a nice colour cut them 
up in pieces. Have ready the following forcemeat 
made into balls: bread crumbs soaked in milk, 
three yolks of eggs, a little leman peel and lemon- 
juice, a few sardines and parboiled oysters, all 
chopped up. Fill your pie with layers of sweet- 
breads and forcemeat balls, and bake. 
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Ir has been already mentioned that the Crystal 
Palace Company intend to give prizes for com- 
petition amongst musicians during the ensuing 
summer, and now a chance is offered to the 
thousand and one poets and song-writers of the 
present day. The editor of the “ Monthly Song- 
ster,” a neatly got up publication, issued from 
the office of the popular ‘“‘ Penny Melodist,” offers 
a price of £5 for the best sentimental and a like 
amount for the best comic song. 

A Heroic Boy.—The Swiss Times tells a very 
nice story of a shepherd lad, fourteen years of age, 
in the Canton Grisons. On the Monte di Campo 
the youthful shepherd fed his flock, when a huge 
bear made his appearance, and unceremoniously 
began to feed himself on the same flock. When 
he had seized one of the finest sheep, the cou- 
rageous boy began to beat him about the head with 
a stick, in order to drive him away. The infuri- 
ated beast turned upon his slender assailant, 
determined to finish his mutton on him. The 
youth turned and ran, and remembering that there 
was not far off a gorge nearly two hundred feet 
deep, but so narrow that he might clear it by a 
vigourous leap, started for it, with bruin close at 
his heels. He reached the edge of the ravine, and, 
by a very desperate bound, landed safely on the 
other side, while the stupid brute behind him, not 
noticing his danger, stumbled headlong to the bot- 
tom. ‘The boy, descending the gorge, found his 
enemy disabled bythe bruises, and soon dispatched 
him by beating out his brains with stones. 

Good value for money is desired by all ; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—-Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers. 

Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GuienrieLp Srarcn, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD Srarcn, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 

To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsley’s 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really inviyo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency; curing headache; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white ead ae (which notice particularly to avoid 


deceptiou), or by post, free for 33 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 


THz Lapy’s Own Paper is published by R. G. 
CantTzR, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for Threehalfpence. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 
Every additional Line............00 Cc 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under % 
Every additional Line............. tri “ 
A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Neries, 
Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
_ __ to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER. 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 

Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 


NOW READY, 
Price 7p., per post, 8p. 
THE MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


’ 
_ LADY'S OWN PAPER, 
With which is GIVEN AWAY a full-sized CUT 
PAPER PATTERN of a jacket, 
A COLOURED PATTERN FOR BERLIN 
WOOL WORK, 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED FASHION 
PLATE. 

The Monthly Part contains a highly sensational 
novel, entitled, “Doubly False,” numerous short 
stories, illustrations of fancy work and fashions 
amusing scraps, &e. : 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 

tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
Spasms, and all disorders ot the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 
ee by medicine vendors, price 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d, per 
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THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that they have purchased by Tender, of the Trustees, the ENTIRE 


STOCK 


of WILLIAM WEATHERILL, of Westbourne- grove, Draper, &c., &., at a 


DISCOUNT of 434 PER CENT. OFF COST PRICE, and are offering the same at their 


ANNUAL SALE, WHICH IS NOW TAKING PLACE, 


The unusually large discount of 434 per cent. will enable them to offer these goods at such prices 
that must command a ready sale, and give entire satisfaction to every purchaser, 

STOCK CONSISTS OF 
Linens and Calicoes, Woollens and Flannels, Fancy Dresses, Costumes and Skirts, Silks and 
Velvets, Shawls and Mantles, Printed Muslins and Muslins, Piques and Prints, Gents’ Outfiiting 
and Scarfs, Hosiery and Gloves, Umbrellas and Parasols, Lace, Ribbons, Flowers, and Furs, 


Haberdashery, &e. 


MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


44 & 45, King William-st., and 6, Arthur-st, London Bridge. 


5 Minutes’ WALK FROM THE CANNON-STREET AND Mansion Houser Srartions. 


TraveLters’ VapE Mecum.—In anticipation of 
the season of country and continental rambles, 
so many of the pleasures of which are destroyed 
by the impedimenta with which our wives and 
daughters will insist on surrounding themselves, 
it would be wise to pay a visit to the show-room 
of Messrs. John Pound and Oo., 81 and 82, 
Leadenhall-street, and there select a series of 
imperials for the ladies, with a portmanteau and 
despatch box for one’s-self. Much of the trouble 
of luggage is due to no two articles being alike, 
and the easiest remedy for this evil is to provide 
a set of packages having the same outward appear- 
ance. At Messrs. Pound’s such a selection can 
easily be made, for certainly their stock represents 
the pictorial aspect of luggage. When looking at 
the ingeniously devised receptacles for every pos- 
sible article that could be taken on a journey, it is 
difficult to avoid wishing to surround one’s-self 
with a perfect avalanche of trunks, while the 
conveniences Offered in the shape of despatch 
boxes and writing cases suffice to impress us with 
a sense of the pleasure to be derived from a vast 
correspondence. In short, nothing gives a more 
striking proof of the luxuriousness of the age we 
live in than the beauty and artistic taste which 
seem to rule over the entire establishment, in 
order to rob travelling of allits terrors, and all 
its troubles. 


THE THEATRES. 


—_——o9— — 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. 
Every Evening, at 7, AMY ROBSART. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Mesdames Fanny Addison, Kate Ryan; Messrs. 
J.C. Cowper, J. B. Howard, Terriss, Brittain Wright, 
F. Voxes. ‘To conclude with the grand Christmas 
pantomine, TOM THUMB. 
Roxas LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L, ‘1Bateman.—Every 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr.G. Belmore. At 
8, THE BELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, F. W. 
Irish, H. Crellin; Miss G. Pauncefort, Miss Fanny 
Heywood. To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. G, 
Belmore, Charles Warner, Addison, G. Murray, Odell, 
Trish, H. Crellin; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate 
Manor, and Ewell. 


err ee ea 
ALETY THEATRE, STRAND.— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead. 
Every Evening, at 7, Operetta; Misses Loseby, Tremaine. 
7.30, UNCLE DICK’S DARLING: Mr. Toole, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Rignold. 9.30, ALADDIN: Messrs. 
Toole, Taylor, Maclean; Misses Farren, Loseby, Tre- 
main, and Clarv. B:llet and Chorus. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. Every 
Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS. At 7.45, 
THE POOR GENTLE‘\\AN: Mr. John 8. Clarke; 
Messrs. Terry, Paulton, Turner, Crouch, Clifton, Joyce ; 
Mesdames Ada Swanborough, Armstrong, Jones, Ray- 
mond. And PYGMALION : Miss A. Thomson, &c. 


QURREY THEATRE.—Sole Manager, 
Mr. Shepherd. This evening, at 7, EAST LYNNE; 
Messrs. Edgar, Warde, Newbound, Murray, Yarnold ; 
Mesdames M. B. Jones, Shepherd, Eagar. F, Edgar, 
Followed by THE FAIRY CIRCLE: Con O’Carrulan, 
Mr. H. P. Grattan; Messrs. Warde, Newbound, Butler 
Yarnold, Seymour; Mesdam+s P. Lemmon, F, Edgar. 


MATEUR  THEATRICALS and 

GRAND COSTUME BALLS.—Every appendage 

for the above in elegant and superior style at NALHAN’S 

the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne- 

street, Regent-street, only. Their splendid Portable 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


‘© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. Bakkze on Right Foods. “ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.’’—Social Science 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.’”’— 
Dr, Hassatu. F f 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY ics a New Bond-street, 
ondon. 
Procurable of all chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


M R. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM Ist 

April, instead of on the last Friday of this month, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
(reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate thit what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
** saving money, time, and temper,’’ can neVer be realised 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the antiquated rubbish of the present instruction books, 
which, strange to say, arestill usedin presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better. ‘‘ In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I look en Mr. Rola’s achieve. 
ment as the commencement of one of the most usefal 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s. each, or 83s. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater. W. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 
1862-67, Fes, 27, 1871. 
ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Offices; Adelphi Serer 6, John-street, Adelphi, 


oe 


Tur existing laws being entirely permissive have proved 
totally inoperative. The primary object of the Associa- 
tion is to secure the introduction of acompulsory Bill 
against the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs, 
And, further, to aid such measures by eliciting a large 
amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

‘l'o seek out proof of the necessity for such legislation 
by analyses of the chief articles of Food now supplied in 
all parts of the Metropolis (and elsewhere, as the means 
of the Association admit), and by a Monthly Report 
thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 
of aneminent Food unthority and Chemist have been 
secured, 

Further to seex out and prosecute in cases of injurious 
adulteration and fraud, and obtain convictions when 
possible under the existing laws. 

By so doing to relieve indiyiduals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entailed on them in attempting 
to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 

To concentrate public opinion by means of numerously 
signed petitions extensively canvassed amongst the in. 
fluential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity for passing a compulsory Act in a matter of 
such vital importance as regards the Health and well. 
being of all, more especially the poorer classes. 

To carry out these objects the Association appeal to the 
public in general for sympathy and support by signing 
the petitions submitted by their canvassers, and further, 
to defray necessary expenses, by Subscriptions or Dona- 
tions. 

The canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 

The books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 
reports regularly transmitted. 

Further particulars forwarded on application to 
T. PAYNE, Secretary. 


SouiciIToR. 
JOSEPII PERRY, Esq., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
street, K.0. 
Published the 15th of each month, 
THE ANTI ADULTERATION REVIEW, 
AM ine devoted to securing PURITY in FOOD, 
DRINK, and DRUGS. 
Price 2d., or per ann., pp. 2s. 
Published 6, John-street, Adelphi, and H. VICKERS, 
Strand. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 
cies POTMONADE . 
SELTA EN PHIA, 
AND FOR Gout, 


LITHIA AND LPOTASS, 


Conxs Branpep ‘‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R, Exuis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Lust and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
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THE HOME WASHER 
IS A SIMPLE, 
COMPACT, 
-__ AND 
EFFICIENT | 
Washing Machine. 
Boiling, Soaking, and 
Rubbing unnecessary. 
A Complete Machine, to 
Wash, Wring, and Mangle, 


Ds i HOE W ate: on!y 
NS £3 10s. 


Carriave Paid to any 
Railway Station. 
Tllustrated T.ist Free. 


BELL AND CO., 
490, OXFORD STRELT, 
Rearend ___LONDON, W.C. _ 
TQ PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER. 
in EE 2) ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


BY eas aya 
HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 
WESTO AND PINDER’S 


PATENT OVER-FLOW PIPES, 
AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IM- 
PROVED PRINCIPLE. 


Requiring no Soil Trap 
To prevent the effluvia from the drain-pipe infecting the 
water in the Cistern, Highly reeoommended by 
the Highest Medical Authority. 


Prices: LARGE OVERFLOW, 13s. 6d. — SMALL 
Do., lls. 6d. 


CARRILHO, PINDER, and Co. 


Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of Fittings 
to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 
the Drain Pipe to the Cistern, 


23, East-street, Walworth, London. 


Seeteye 


MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


BOOTS. 
FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT, & FASHION; 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 

And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
TAGES :— ; 

1. DURABILITY—Iasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordisary Boots. 

9, APPEARANCE—The treai being equalised, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A childican understand and apply 
this invention. 

See Txstrmonrats with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.x’s Patent Boot Company, LimiTED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Road London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


k ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, FOR 
DAMP WEATHER. 

Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft,.and durable, 

21s. Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 5s.6d. Slippers, 

3s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with particulars 

of convenient arrangements for country residents. 

THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, OXFORD-STREET, W 


? b, a 
MER MAJESTY’S = 6S 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orma. 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. 
Goods Lent on Hire. 


51, GT., PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
M ADAM MORRIS (having recently 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform the Ladies 
of the West-end that she has opened a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment where may be obtained a very 
select assortment of HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet 
Articles, &c. z 
Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work make up, in the latest 
Fashions, , : 
Every description of Hair. Work, making up, &c., will 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention. 
A call is respectfully invited. 
51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD S8T., W. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask ‘for, GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit, Beware therefore of 
spurious imitations. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 

from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


Uppsr Thames-street, London. 


manufactured are, in style and finish, equal to 18-cara 


'§S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 

Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


air, 


THE NEW COURT JEWELRY—AURINE. 


AURINE is a metal so perfectly resembling Gold as to baffle detection, All the goods into which it is 
t Gold; while the imitation Diamonds, Rubies, Turquoise, 


Emeralds, and Pearls, with which the Aurine is studded, are remarkable for brilliancy and finish, and closely 


resemble the most rare gems, 


A detailed Price List free by post.” The goods, which are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, will be safely 
packed and forwarded per first post, after receipt of the amount in stamps, or post-office order, payable to Charles 


Wynn, at the Charing-cross office. 


A trial of a single article is respectfully solicited. 


AURINE BROOCH, beautifully ornamented ... oP oF ay ond ier, 28. Od, 
on ae set with imitation Rubies, Emeralds,&c,_... nee ees ww. =6388. 6d. 

” EARRINGS, engraved with charming designs eee 0 428, 0d. 

‘ = nS set in Tortoiseshell, rich and chaste wed i «. 88. Od. 
35 FINGER-RINGS, set with Rubies, Emeralds, and Pearls aoe A) «. 28, Od. 

Xs 3 “ Princess’? pattern, single Brilliant, set in Claw... .- 43. 6d, 

7, THE LORNE SET, Brooch and Earrings complete... oe 6s. 6d, 

Pr: LOCKET, carved with chaste design and enamelled Rte aie vee . 33. 6d. 
SCAREF-PIN, Parisian design, with Turquoise iia rf . .. 23. 6d. 


NECK.CHAINS, NECKLETS, ALBERTS, PENCIL-CASES, WATCHES, &c., equally cheap. 


CHARLES WYNN, 
AURINE IMPORTER, 


295, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE LADIES’ 


Is A GOOD 


COMPANION 


PRICES FROM 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. EH. COOPER, 


281, Bethnal Green Road, 
Next to the Fire Engine Station. 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Tre Best in tHe Wort. 


Printed Instructions gratis. 
BUY OF THE MAKER. 


£1 1 0 


Basy Weexkty Payments TAKEN, 


All other Makes kept in 
stock. 


Ale MENA 


efee 


Be ete 


JHOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 

. Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Oruaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
PROB WLOKS 

Besa POWDER 

HAs BEEN AWARDED 

ppyite GOLD MEDALS 


Fok its SUPERORITY over all others, 
yAses BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 
pee and WHOLESOME. 

SoLp in ld, and 2d, PACKETS. 

ja 6d, and ls, PATENT BOXES, 


O LADIES.— The Shrewsbury Water- 
: proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 
in every variety of shape or colour, are supplied by the 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


TORSES for the SICK WANTED.—Tho 
British Nursing Association, for Protestant Nurses, 
has VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS, young women 
of good character, between the ages of 21 and 40. Ladies 
are also received for training. For particulars apply to 
Miss L. COLES, Lady Superintendent, Royal Iree 
Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 
MACHINISTS AND YOUNG LADIE 
W ANTED, to learn Sewing Machines— 
Thomas’s, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and Gibbs’s, 
Wheeler and Wilson’s, Clements’s — for button-holes, 
embroidery, &c.,5s.—for mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, 
underclothing, &c., 3s.—bootwork, flowering, &c., 53. ; 
materials fonnd free ; employment and good wages after- 
wards. 141, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 


Now ready. Sixpence. 


RS. BULL’S WINTER PARTY. 


N By the Author‘of;the ‘‘‘ Times’ Newspaper for 
1962.’? Illustrated. 
JOHN B. DAY, 3, Savoy-street, Strand; and all Book- 
sellers. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


tho OURABILITY of OANCER. 


N 
O and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an sccamy of the Cures 
fF i d. 
effected in ae G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and aps 74, Great Queen.street, 


THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(SNow Hix Srarroy), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


‘© One of the most elegant, com- 
ior “ra dedridinicat hotels “in 
e ee kingdoms.’? — iel 
July 31, 1869, ~ et etme 


“From experience gained by re- 
peated visits, we are happy to be 
able to testify to the exceeding com- 
fort of this hotel. We have much 
pleasure in recommending it.”—The 
Engineer, October 14, 1870. 

‘An establishment remarkable for 
its able management, reasonable 
charges, and general comfort.”’— 
Bell’s Life, June 17, 1871. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d. 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send ‘leas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK 


(REGISTERED). 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


Linco JsLaANDICUS, OR 
IceLaNp Moss Cocoa \ 1g. 4d. a Ib. 


\ )) DUNN & HEWETT'S { 


DUNN’S “ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s. ard 2s. a Bottle. 


A Cocoa deprived ofits | 61.4 
Superfluous Butter, Packt. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S “« BROMATINE,” { 
MANUFACTORY :;jPENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


BRAND’S INTERNATIONAL SAUCE, 
The Al of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome and excellent. Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Yish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household; the Refreshment Department of the House of Lords end Commons; the Government 
Offices ; and at the principal Clubs; Army and Navy Mess Rooms; Hotels; Restaurants; and Private Families, — 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.8.A. (formerly of the Hoasehold of H.M. George IV.) ; Author of “ The Complete 
Modern Cook ;”’ *‘ The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Snbstances,” &e. Cook and Co-Manager of the 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie: the Alpine Savoury Paté; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson a la Cardinal; Lochfine Herrings (En 
Fillet a la Ravigote); and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 
Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Ccnstitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 
ee & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative 

ores, 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND. 
7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Colour; those at 8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more light 
and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET, 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HA MORRHOIDS, &c. 


“ Taman” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


INLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s, 
RIMMEL’S J.[ME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, 1s. 6d.,2s.6d. & 5s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. andls. Pellucid do. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, l1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMME L’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER, for the complexion, 1s. per box. 
FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties, Rosewater, 2s, ; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Oracular,‘3s. 6d, ; 
SURPRISE OE — fig 5 aaron ea. ; New Lottery. 4s, per dozen, 
iolets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. ; D . Od. 
EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from Is. to £1 1s, Pa BEA NA ae nds ea i 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
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GLEE SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 

Natural Colour for the Cheeks, Will not wash off, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 

for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theo- 
bald’s-road, Holborn, W.C. 


1)? PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system, Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, «c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigouf in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d,, 153., and 323.3; by post 43. 8d., 153. 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 

of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the itoyal 

College of Surgeons, England, and by muny other 
eminent medical men. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCU has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc. 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 4a. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily, 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUs, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 
LOUK 'tO YOUR THEELH, 

R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on valcanised base, at 53. a tooth 
and £28 103. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross and 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 

N ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followinz 
tell their own tale:—CHRISTINE NILssow writes:—'‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice”? JENNY Linp :—“I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Loursa 
Pynx :—* I have benefitted much from the use of them.,’’ 
Mrs. GerMAN ReEep:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice”? ArcHBIsHoP Mannina :—‘I 
approve very highly of them.” Rrv. CHARLES GORDON 
Cummina DUNBAR writes :—-“ They certainly give clzar. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” §1R 
Micnart Costa:—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.’ Hurr ‘THEODOR Wacate.L, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“ Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 18.,and 23, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackrriaRs-ROAD, LonpoN, Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


LAlzriz’s PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM, 
Eight Medals awarded in Germany and 
France, 

This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER 
CLOTHING; and the efficiency of these articles is 
founded on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 
note, 

Sole Depot at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar, 
Counters 237 to 240. 


XE Flavoured Strong BEEF TERA, at 

about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 


. LADIES. 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Made easy. 20,000soldinsix months. Themostrapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ 


se. 

NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOOT THEM. 
Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 
wanted, andalwayswill, Profitslarge. Rights for sale. 
Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard articles. 


Circulars free. 
_ Address BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 


York, 
TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES. 


i\ R, MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMBARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO. 
PERTY and an entire release from all debts, under the 
new Act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 
Charges by instalments. Consultation free. 
BILLS of SALK and DEEDS of every description pre. 
pared at one-half the usual charge. 
OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS, ! 
Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 
residences | TART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
TO PERSONS IN DEBT, 
R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON. 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
. in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business. 
Charges very moderate, payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE, 
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PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UNE£QUALLED, from bes. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 
Silent, Price 64gs. 
* Excelsior” Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock-Stitch from 638s. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 


; - Four Guineas. 
The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, 


Sewing Machines Extraordinary. 
TuEbest hand Lock-stitch 


Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the A B O, price 
four guineas, Ameiican made, 
yy on Singer’s unerring principle, 
ai——y With modifications and improve- 
ments. It will make a shirt or 


es, 


=\ 
ve: 
A i 


ma for all having sewingtodo. For 
a0: thorough practical utility, sim- 
plicity, and durability, it is unsurpassed by any £10 
machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent, 
tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENNINGS, sole importers, 
140, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘BELGRAVIA,’ Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 


Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 
Monthly instalments accepted. 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 
WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Machines exchanged 


Ce 3 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker tothe Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS,—By these useful and ornamental new 
= fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
du stretch, and are the 
de deratum - for gloves 
be, g too small or tight at 
th! wrist, at which point 
theey form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament, 


Back. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 

Jewry nel A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 

2a. 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 43. ; 


ditto, with enamels, 53.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


O INVESTORS. —A GREAT BARGAIN. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, the owner going abroad, 
a Limited Number of £1 FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 
without further Liability, in the CWM ELAN LEAD 
MINING COMPANY (Limited).—Directors : Major Row- 
land Webster, Royal Artillery; Richard Condy, Esq. 
(Messrs. Condy Brothers & Co.) ; John Muddelle, Esq.; 
Henry A. C. Wroughton, Esq.—Bankers: Central Bank 
of London (Limited), 52, Cornhiil. 

The ‘Investors’ Guardian ’ (Sept. 30th, 1871) says— 
‘¢ The Cwm Elan is situated on that range of lead-bear- 
ing hills in Radnorshire which includes the famous Van 
and the steady-going Lisburne and Cwmystwith Lead 
Mines, profit-bearing for nearly half a century to the 
extent of 50 per cent. dividends. The property itself, 
as it stands, may be called a mountain of lead, cropping 
out at the very topsurface. . . . . The report 
places the merits of the Cwm Elan Lead Mining Com- 
pany in an unquestionable position as an investment.’’ 

Further particulars on application to CHARLES 
FEREDAY, Esq., 2, Somerset-villas, Prior Park-road, 
Bath. 


| BAe of WALES’S ALBERT 


CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in appearance 
to 18.carat gold. Will wear alifetime. Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, 1s.; 
gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 80 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting holeincard. Necklets, 
18. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 33. ; 
brooch, 3s.; scarf pins, ls. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.; brace- 
lets, 29. 6d.; studs, 1s, 3d.; pencil case, 23.—W. HOLT, 
35, All Saints-road, London, W. 


EAN’S LADIES’ POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, 5 by 34%in, Turkey 
morocco, lined with quilted silk, and fitted with Button Ifook, Piercer, Crochet Needle, Thimble, Tatting Shut- 
tle, and Scissors. No. 887 7s. 6d. Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. 888. 3s. each, pust free. 
HE “BRIGHTON,” or ‘‘LADIES’” PURSE, easy to The “ Brighton” 


open, yet safe. Convenient for shopping, and especially 
SACS 


suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Band nor Lock. 


Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and : 
tuck fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; containing four pockets for it Ban 
wd \ 4 AW 
Mn z Ma] 
wana 
Half Open, 


Ladies’ Pocket 


silver, place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 
and Pencil; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by 244 In. 8s. each. 


66 U 99 or ““UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, 

U. ® containing three pockets for silver, one for gold, 
with Ivory Tablet, Pencil, Comb, and Mirror; made of Turkey 
morocco, silk-lined flaps. Size, 4 by 2% in. No. 923. 7s, 6d each. 

HE ‘“‘LARDNER” PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the *Nicholson”* 
T and the “ Nicholson and Upton.” _ It is made of the best morocco leather, has three 
pockets for silver, and one each for gold, notes, postage, and receipt stamps. It also con- 
tains an Ivory Tablet, with Pencil, a small Comb, Knife, Scissors, and Nail File. Size, 
3% by 2%in. No. 810. 6s. each, post free. 

DEAN & SON, 65, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Work-Basket. 


EARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


Anticipating an excessive rise in all Foreign Fabrics, we made an early 
contract for 10,000 Yards of Fine 


FRENCH POPLINES. 


No article at the price can be procured that will WEAR BETTER OF KEEP ITS COLOUR 
LonGz#R, and being all wool does not crease. 


26 Inches wide 1s. 24d, a yard. 28 Inches wide ls. 4id,a yard. 


Beautiful New Shades, including Rose, Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, 
Steel, Drabs, Magdala, Ponceaux, Marrow, Lavenders, and Black. 


PATTERNS ARE READY TO BE SENT OUT. 


HENRY GLAVH, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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W. F. THOMAS AND CO-’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE, 

They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidicg the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; and areas 
near as pussible NoiseLEss. Their mechanism is 80 simple, that 
purchasers-can easily work them by referring to the instructions 

- forwarded with the machine. 


“TO WORK BY HAND (sINGLE THREAD) ort ate “ie . £215 0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE ses nce ots oi rope 8S A) 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 440 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOL mo . 610 0 


Sewing Machines (yery light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete, 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s,, £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 
Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
«*_ Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides, Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Before you purchase one see 


“NHE COMBINATION.” 


as makes four kinds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts, By simply moving a handle it 
produces— 
THE LOCK STITCH, which does not unravel. 
THE CHAIN STITCH, which pozgs unravel at the will ef the operator. Reearinscttber 1, 
THE LOCKED CHAIN STITCH, the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound. 
AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES, alternately, together or separately, 

Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator. 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 

See it in operation at 


THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S8 SHOW ROOM, 
5, HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON. 
Samples of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


HODGES SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 

Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) This wonderful 
specific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in all cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. The process is very simple, viz., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 
and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTHACHE, without even 
touching the tooth. The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its efficacy has been induced to 
bring the same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 
ness. The Proprietor has received a certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 
accordance with Anatomical and Physiological facts. Sold in Bottles from 1s, 13d. each, per post 1s. 3d. Sold by 


all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. London Depét, 4, Featkerstone-buildings, Holborn. 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by James Wetcu, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
Published (for the Proprietor) by R. G. Carter, at 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
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